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 BRADLEY'S DOCTRINE OF IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE 
Mr. Dmmewpgaran Das, M.A. 
I 


While closing his last article on immediate experience, . — 

Bradley wrote, “I regret to repeat here once more what I have 

urged, through so many years and so often. But as long as 

what I hold to be fundamental fact is much ignored, I have no 

choice but from time to time to repeat what to me seems 
indubitable.2! Immediate experience is the central tenet of . 
Bradley’s Philosophy and a study of Bradleian epistemology 
‘must commence with the consideration of the same. m. M 


To appreciate Bradley’s reiterant advocacy of the doctrine |. 
of immediate experience it is necessary to understand his 
thought a bit historically. Bradley was confronted with the 
contest between Associationism and Idealism. It was the time 
when the atomism propounded by the British empiricists came 
to be opposed by T. H. Green who asserted the role of spiritual 
principle in the construction of knowledge and universe. Brad- 

— ley's philosophy dissociates itself from both these thoughts. 


Before he formulated his positive metaphysical doctrine 
Bradley had occupied himself with psychology. For severa f 
years he profusely wrote upon psychology and Mind had beer 
the battle-field of psychological controversies between War , 
James, Bain and Bradley. Bradley believed that psychology . Be 
must precede metaphysics. “The metaphysician who is no Sie 
psychologist runs great dangers. For he must take up, and - : 
must work upon the facts about the soul, and, if he has no 
tried to learn what they are, the risk is very serious. - ; 


a 


1. Truth and Reality, p. 200. 
2 Appearence and Reality, p. 76. 
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UE It was the time when atomism held the field and endeav- 
asd S dig to give psychology the character of a science. Bradley 
Fe was one of those who could not subscribe to atomism in spite of 
: its raising psychology to the rank of a science. He urged that 
atomism must be abandoned. The view that our mind is a train 
of perishing existences is erroneous. It is not true that “as they 
exist they have separate being, and so to speak, are coupled up 
E - by another sort of things which we call relations." Because 
p “if we turn to what is given, this is not what we find but rather 
= a continuous mass of presentation in which the separation of a 
© single element from all context is never observed.”! But 
he agrees with associationism in its main principle, namely, that 
presentation is our ultimate datum and that we cannot step 
bey ond psychic events, that is, “whatever is experienced imme- 
= diately.” What Bradley is unwilling to admit is that these 
presentations are discrete. To quote him once more: “What is 
mmediately experienced is not a collection or cluster, as it is 
u ed to be called, of things like grapes together with other 
: things culled relations that serve as a kind of stalk to the 


igreement with the associationists indicates his opposition 
o the idealistic epistemology of Green. Green realises that 
associationism is the outcome of the empiricists’ effort ‘to 
minate the work of mind from the world of knowledge.’ In 
is they merely continued the tradition of David Hume accord- 
ng to whom mind is a congeries of states and who attributed 
ee ection and regularity that characterise the states to the 

ociat; 1g qualities by which one idea introduces another. 

se un ications among ideas are not to be regarded as perma- 
t and inseparable but merely as a gentle force which 
prevails There is no abiding relation anywhere; 
lity and the like are fictions. The ideal of 
found in pure feeling or experi- 
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Green urges against Hume that relations are fictions 
because the relating principle to which they are due, is lost 
sight of. Green also opposes the discreteness of experiences 
believed in by his contemporary empiricists, but in a different 
way. 
and relations are due to the activity of the self-distinguishing 
consciousness ‘which combines the various elements of experience 
as mutually related facts? They are not the ways in which the 
ideas behave in respect of one another, but are those in which 
the spiritual principle unites and organizes experience. It is not 
correct to say that one idea succeeds another, coexists with 
another but that there is a combining agency or unifying 


principle which, while maintaining terms distinct, makes up a- 


real unity or the manifold by puttimg them in relations to one 
another, viewing them as successive or coexistent, as similar or 
as related in the way of cause and effect. Apart from the 
relations there is no knowledge, unrelated sensations are 


meaningless myths. 


But this doctrine of self-distinguishing spiritual principle 
as the source of relations with whieh Green combats atomism, 
or to put it more pointedly, the doctrine that apart from the 
relations, the relating activity of the self, there is no experience, 
appears to Bradley to be another extreme. This relationism 


is a straight denial of experience. The value of atomism is 


that, far from being guilty of any such absurdity, it starts from 


and ends in experience. It bases itself on the givenness of 
presentations. And it is impossible to deny the reality of the 
living sense-presentations. Relations are thought-constructions, 
not experiences. And Green makes the relations uppermost 
and ignores that presentation is more fundamental than rela- 
tions, Instead of the palpitating feeling he gives a spectral 


woof of impalpable abstractions. With Bradley “the idea of 
a self or ego joining together the atomic elements and fastening — 


them together in some miraculous way not involved in their 


own nature is quite indefensible. pn 


1. Mind, N.S. No. 38. 


He holds that sensations cannot stand without relations, ` 
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The conception of immediate experience is meant to 
indicate Bradley’s difference from Hume and Mill on the one 
hand and Green on the other. Relations which are thought- 
constructions do not signify the original psychical datum. 
Below these there is what we immediately experience, feeling. 
Out of the immediate presentation, which is direct awareness, 
all relations have been developed. But the psychic data are 
not isolated atomic impressions of the empiricists. The primal 
sentience is a whole. “In the beginning there is nothing beyond 
what is presented or what is felt or is rather felt merely. There 
is no memory or imagination, hope or fear or will, and no 
perception of likeness or difference. There are, in short, no 
relations, no feelings, only feeling. It is one blur with differences 
that work but are not discriminated.”! By saying that feeling 
is a totality is meant that in our direct awareness there are 


Immediate experience of three colours is one, not divided into 
three. It is a unity. It is only when we think over the 
experience that we make the judgement that there are three 
colours. The distinction is thought out, not felt or experienced 
originally. The exact nature of immediate experience can best 
be described as a cognitive stage that combines the originality 
of sensations with the integral character of affection? 
1, Mind, 0.8. No. 47. 


2. Bradley, of course, more than once declares that by feeling he does 
not mean pleasure and pain. In Appearance and Reality, while enumerat- 
ing different psychic modes, he writes, “We may say speaking broadly 
that there are two great modes, perception and thought on one side; will 
and desire onthe other........... 


-.... Again there is pleasure and 
us vim AUT s etal ae Further we have feelings e eed RE 
«~~ general state of the total soul not yet at all differenti i 
its special aspects. (p. 458). S RR z Se peietedoine anyagot 


Bradley 


ct e „IE there were any such law, 
jvlous exceptions." Thenon the same page, 


E of feeling by compar- 

ing n. No perception of objects wili exhaust the 

MEC DE lE 5 in ae pect of this indivisibility that 
e8 W ection, and t i 

ling due to this likeness” o my mind he elects to use 


no parts, no gaps bridged over. Experience is always undivided. 
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does not describe the ultimate datum of knowledge as dumb. 
The sensations, with Kant, lacked illumination. He called them 
blind. The non-intelligent and alien character of sense- -datum 
raises the difficulty as to how the categories of the under- 
standing are wedded to the disparate stuff of sense. This was | 
attempted to be solved by the Kantian subterfuge in the form 
of schematism of the categories. The post-Kantian thought met 
this predicament by abolishing pure experience altogether and 
enunciating the Thought-Absolute within which there is the 
separation between thought and sense. 

Bradley chooses to call the ultimate datum feeling in 
order to indicate its cognitive character. “In feeling we come 
into direct encounter with reality.’ “We may never see reality 


1 Tt is the aperture 


but through a hole” and that of feeling. 
through which we get a glimpse of reality. It is the one source 
of experience and every element in the world must submit to pass 
through it.” 
j II 

The most important character of feeling or immediate 
experience is that it is many in one. Itis multiplicity in one 
integral intuition. Feeling is not blank, without details. It is 
no mere process; it has contents as well. It is a process-content. 
| It includes within its one process many contents, and in so far 
as it does so it is diversity felt immediately in one feeling. 
| “The baby”, writes James, “assailed by eyes, ears, nose, skin at 
at once feels it all as one great blooming, buzzing confusion.” 
The unanalyzed bloom of confusion of sights, touches, pains, 
which the child immediately experiences may be described as 
many in one. Now the point is that this manyness is felt, not 
discriminated. It is not difficult to understand what Bradley 
means here. Feeling is sense perception, and the plural 
| character of presentations is well known. Our every moments 
| consciousness is chequered and multifarious. Tt is a flux of 
states; nowhere is there one state in its solid singleness. The 
elements are not distinguished as many, as coming one after - 


l 
l 


L Logic, Book 1, " 10. 
2. Appearance and Reality, p. 225. 
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another, as being of this or that hue or tone. n Geert ens 

of the presentations does not synchronise with their ipee 
: “The earliest impression", to quote James again on this point, 
*is merely given by a set of thats or its, of subjects of discourse 
with their relations not brought out."  Experrience of undiscri- 
minated multiplicity occurs quite often in adult life. Suppose 
A returns from seeing a film that has been highly thrilling. 
His mind is full; he is reproducing in thought the scenes that 
moved him. After he has gone a little way he enters a cafe, 
takes a good drink, looks over the day's paper and then sets out 
again. Meanwhile the pictures that were being vividly recalled 


Se ee eo S 


j have vanished; yet his consciousness is, so to say, filled. He 
i does not feel as he would have felt, had he not been to a cinema. 
Besides, his feeling at the moment is different from what it 
would be if he had been coming from office after a day's 
colourless routine work. His mind is full of feelings that he 
cannot distinguish, but he is nevertheless aware of their cou- 
gestion in consciousness and their unique flavour. Here is a 
multiplicity that is undistinguished but felt. The apprehension 
of a work of art with an intricate internal structure, such, for 
instance, as a musical composition or a chess problem, by an 
artistically uncultivated man is an apprehension of multiplicity 
not discriminated in thought.! 


Then feeling is multiplicity in unit y- 


2 This point has 
been contested by Ward who urges that 


"an experience which 
is a unity and below relations is not an experience of Unity."? 
Unity of experience is one thing and experience of Unity is 
f another. The idea of unity implies thought. 
ould have replied that there are two modes of apprehension 
E U. Y» Unity as felt and Unity as thought. With- 
; | thinking out in judgment ‘This is one? 
nce oneness, 


it is possible to 
The unitary conscious process itself makes 
as one. The primal awareness that is one, 


| undivided 
felt as one in the course of 


' its being lived. The 
0 use it, is beyond doubt. That I am 


Bradley . 
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one identical soul is not revealed to me in my intellectual 
judgement, “I am one.” The indivisible psychical life which 
is mine reveals itself as one as it flows on. My psychical 
identity is a lived certainty, not an intellectually cognised fact. 
The revelation of consciousness as unity is a part and parcel 
of its being what it is. Then again, Unity of consciousness 
is a specific unity. “It is a mobile unity." 1 And this unity is 
beyond the grasp of intellect. “We recognise it only when we 
place ourselves in intuition” (Creative Evolution). To intuit this 
unity is to coincide with it, to be it. Here is no difference 
between knowing and being. As Bergson says, *Intuition is 
mind itself? There is no difference between one’s being a 
conscious being and feeling oneself as one. So long as we do 
not by an intellectual effort place ourselves outside ourselves and 
look at ourselves ab extra, so long as we live, and do not endea- 
vour to conceive or know, the genuine unity which is ourselves, 
does not escape us. The unity of conscious life is incapable of 
being imprisoned in the category of unity. This book is one 
in a sense entirely different from that in which I am one 
conscious being. The former unity is to be understood, the 
latter felt. 

By ‘feeling’ Bradley means the primitive awareness that 
is simple and has an identitative character, if we may use such 
an expression. The identitative process carries a multiplicity 
of contents which are inseparable. Bradley’s feeling is much 
like ccenaesthesia of psychology. Bradley himself is reminded 
of coenaesthesia in the course of his explanation of feeling as 
a unity. 


TII 


The nonrelative character of immediate experience Bradley 
expresses by saying that there is no distinction between that 
and what in experience,—it is all this and mine. If we take 


1. Cf. Henri Bergson by Chevalier, p. 159. 


2. “Feeling is not one differentiated aspect," he writes, *'but it holds 
different aspects in one. And though a view of this kind naturally calls 
for explanation, Iam bound to doubt the wisdom of ignoring it wholly, 
for if itis difficult, it seems hardly so difficult as to take one inward 
coenesthesia as throughout our object. (Truth and Reality p. 194), 
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up any experience, “we find in it two aspects. There are 
always two things we can say about it; if we cannot say 
both, we have not got reality. There isa what and a that, an 
existence and a content, and the two are inseperable. That 
anything should be and should yet be nothing in particular 
and that a quality should not qualify and give a character to 
anything are obviously impossible"! Reality in its originality 
is inseparability of that and what. But thinking separates the 
one from the other. Judgement is the product of thought 
and there we loosen some part of content or meaning and 
predicate it of the subject. Take, for example, the judgement 
‘the sky is blue’. Here blueness being dissociated from its 
existential content is ascribed back to the real that is. But this 
is mainly a distortion of reality, viz. Immediate experience, 
The subject-object relation that is thus thought to be established 
is absent in immediate experience. Immediate experience is 
not parted by relation; what I experience is blue-sky—a that-what 
—a coincidence of existence and content. The blue-sky experience 
is entirely mine, it is thus a unique experience. But it is not 
to be understood that the experience is poor, qualitiless, My 
experience of blue sky is rich, it is not a mere that, it is a 
fqualitied? that. In so far as it is experience, feeling, no 
relation is there to estrange the quality from existence and 
consequently to disturb the living sense of acquaintance. The 
judgement ‘the sky is blue’ is not an experience; it belongs to 
none, It awaits assent, it is universal truth. The blue-sky is; 
in its original, it is reality not thought. 
experiences the immediate character of feelin 
character which we feel always or 
particular content,”? 


i : : 
“ The this or mine 
Decl m This is the 
again in union with some 


IV 


In this immediate state all the later 


ments, such as will, desire, thought, are contained. But these 


special aspects are mot differentiated. Out of matrix of the 
primal awareness the var 


psychie develop- 


2, A&R p. 224, 
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evolve. The knowledge which a child later develops, says 
James, “is but an amplification and implication of that first 


simple germ, which by accretion on the one hand and 
i has grown so big and complex. 
In his awakening to the consciousness of some- 
thing there, a mere this as yet (or something for which even 
the term this would perhaps be too discriminative, and the 
intellectual acknowledgement of which would be better express- 
ed by the bare interjection, Lo!) the infant encounters an 
object in which all ‘the categories. of understanding’ are 
contained.”! He writes elsewhere, “Experience from the first 
presents us with connected objects regularly continuous with 
the rest of world, potentially divisible into inward elements. and 


parts. These objects we break and re-unite."? 


j Bradley suggests that the genetie study of animal con- 
sciousness may give support to the doctrine of undifferentiated 
feeling. In animals consciousness might have been present in 
the form of a vague non- relational consciousness which in the 
course of evolution has been differentiated into relational con- 
sciousness such as we find in man. Bradley, however, does not 
pursue the pomt further. It may be of interest to develop the 
point here and examine Bradley’s suggestion in the light of 
modern knowledge of animal mind. There are three camps of 
animal psychologists. The conservative school represented by 
Romanes holds that animal consciousness is developed in respect 
of every faculty. The other extreme associated with the name 
of Loeb and in our days with Watson denies consciousness 
altogether, The third school steers a middle course between 
the two extremes. The extreme humanising tendency of Wundt 
and Romanes is abandoned and a rudimentary consciousness is 
attributed to the lower state of life. There is a world of inner 
experience in-animals, but this is not, as Romanes. would have 
us believe, relational. There is no thought or conception; 
there is only what Lloyd Morgan calls consentience or sense. 
vd E MEL —» 
1. Principles, Vol. II, p. 8. 
2, Principles, Vol. I, p. 487, 
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experience, "The entire animal behaviour, however complex, is 
guided by sense experience, not by thought and judgement. 


The animals is what Stout calls a perceptual eonseious- . 
ness, And the chief characteristic of perceptual consciousness 
is that “there is no apprehension of the general or Universal as 
such in distinetion from the particular cases or instances. 


e e a M 


Discrimination of the universal from the particular is absent. 
What exists is “an implicit awareness in which the universal is 
not separately apprehended as a distinct object of thought"! 
At the perceptual level there is “no judgement in which sub- 
ject and predicate are mentally sundered from each other.” 
Thought-work in the form of discrimination of alternative 


possibilities is also absent. 


| 
A 


The instinctive action of an animal belongs to the percep- 
tual stage. Instinct is a perpectual activity; it is the develop- 
ment of one original conation that is more or less blind. The 
different stages of an instinctive action that may to the outside 
observer appear isolated (and hence requiring the cement of 
thought to connect them) are really knit up by attentive unity 
and appetitive continuity. Take for example ‘the train of 
actions involved in a kitten's hunting a prey? The kitten | 

` will first assume the attitude of watching or lying in wait; it | 
will then steal up to the ball of thread or other object which | 
forms its play-thing; in the next place it gathers itself up for 

a spring and pounces on the quasi-prey. The several arts | 
of lying in wait, stealthy approach, crouching for a spring, | 
pouncing, are phases in the development of the same acti- | 
vity. “We may distinguish the phases in thought but to 
the animal who performs them they are not marked out in 


thought, they constitute one indivisible act.” 


: The animal feels 
or rather lives the differences 3 it does not think them out. The 


different phases of the action are not different in the sense 
in whieh the three successive acts, not connected by any 
. Conation, would have been. From outside it may seem that 
_ the ideational process is at work. But, as a matter of fact, 


: 1. Stout, Manual of Psychology, pp, 369, 310, 
Eo bra 390: 
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there are no ideas. When the moorhen-chick pecks at small 
objects it has no idea of what it has to deal with nor does it 
know that it is pecking at an object which is such and such. It 
has a congenital disposition to peck, aud because of that it 
works with as much nicety and delicacy as man with precise, 
clear ideas. The turns and twists that the instinctive process 
undergoes may also seem to be due to ideational process. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is the conation, nature’s gift, that pushes 
forward and works out its own destiny; the turns and changes 
are due to the sense experience that guides and controls the 
conative process. “Train of free ideas is not bound up with 
bodily behaviour in relation to given situation.” There is no 
such thought that because these are the circumstances such and 
such course should be taken. “None of the animals,” says 
Hobhouse, “showed the least understanding of the how and 
why of their actions.” 


There is no distinction of subject and object in perceptual 
consciousness. “Let us suppose," says Lloyd Morgan, “that 
a puppy has an impression of a bone. For the puppy there is 
neither object nor subject, there is merely the impression as a 
bit of real vivid experience. But we, who wish to explain the 
puppy’s impression, submit it to analysis. And in the conceptual 
field of our thought it becomes, so to speak, polarised. At one 
pole there is the objective bone, and at the other pole the 
subjective consciousness of the puppy.” On the score of such 
analysis we have no grounds for saying that either the object 
or the subjective consciousness thereof, is capable of indepen- 
dent existence. “The object and subject, involved in sense 
impression, are like the colour and the scent of a rose, distin- 
guishable in thought, but they are not separable in experience.”! 
Thus we find that the perceptual process in animals approximates 
to immediate experience, inasmuch as it is non-intellectual, many 
in one, and without subject-object differentiation. It is the 
biological utility of the consciousness that is responsible for 
the over-estimation of the process. On this account we are 


1, Introduction to Comparative Psychology, pp. 812-18. 
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apt to regard the long perceptual process as involving reason 
| and thought, discrimination and differentiation. 


| v 
Immediate experience with Bradley is not merely the 


initial cognitive stage. It is not a stage only prior to but 
existent after thought or relational understanding. Immediate 


feeling persists even in thought. It is nota stage passed and 


ceasing to exist. Hach distinction and relation still rests on 


“an immediate background. It is true that the mind cannot 
be limited to mere blurred feeling, to an awareness that is 
not articulate. A total musical impression that is immediately 
received, eludes the grasp of the hearer who, then by means 
of reflective analysis tries to understand the relation between 
one part of the musical structure to another...... the relative 
position of all notes. Though in this way one tries to transcend 
feeling, it cannot be wholly transcended. : In other words, it is 
‘not possible to reach a stage which is pure thought............ 
v free from all the touch of sensitive experience. Even when 
: the different aspects of the musical theme are understood in 
relation to one another, and the whole theme is set over as an | 
‘object, there can be no denying that the music is being enjoyed, | 
felt. Bergson holds that the moment discursive understanding 
works upon a total intuition, the warmth and intimacy of the 
= integral experience wholly evaporates. But according to Bradley 
the separating process of understanding must work within the 
feeling: buch is ever the underlying substratum. It cannot 
be distorted into thought-crystals but can only be undulated into 
ripples. qo ledge without an abiding feeling is impossible. 
Kant and Coram both ignored feeling. With the former, brute 
; experience-manifold ig thoroughly metamorphosed by under- 
ee ence, 80 Est knowledge is practically the product of under- 
stan mS a mind-work. Green denies feeling altogether and 
gondes or universe a congeries of relations. But 
Ee ling uide 
rnmgiy p E s without feeling are an abst action: 
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To return to the above example : In thought I discern that the 
note X is succeeded by Y, Y by Z, but underlying knowledge of 
such discrete units there is the immediate feeling T which links 
them up. The cognised X, Y, and Z are of T, they are felt 
and at no time can cease to be so. i 


“At every moment,” says Bradley, “my state whatever 
else it is, is a whole of which I am immediately aware. And object 
and subject and every possible relation and term to be experien- 
ced at all fall within and depend on such a felt unity.”! 
This basic feeling seems to us to be like what a patient 
completely under chloroform feels. He has no ideas, images, 
no thoughts. There is merely an awareness which is not of 
anything. The chloroform state can he best described by 
the expression ‘it feels’. This feeling which is fundamental is 
the criterion of cognition. At no stage can it disappear; if it 
goes, knowledge goes with it also. When there are ideas in me 
about certain objects these ideas must be felt if they are 
to be any part of me. Take, for example, my thought of the 
next day’s lecture. Iam weaving-out ideas one after another, and 
arranging them in accordance with the main drift; but collateral 
with the marshalling of ideas is the awareness, however faint, 
of these ideas, which affiliates them to a definite mental context. 
The ideas by being felt become mine. When Bradley says that 
the entire relational consciousness is experienced as falling with- 
in a direct awarenss. he means that the ideas and their rela- 
tions are run through by what James calls “a single pulse of 
subjectivity.” 

The same conclusion may be arrived at in a slightly 
different way. I say, the idea a comes after the idea b in my 
mind. ‘The word ‘after’ is without meaning if there is no reply 
to the question, where and whence does it come after? We do 
not usually say that an idea in my mind comes after the idea 
in your mind. Why? Because there is no common feeling- 
medium in reference to which the words ‘before’ and ‘after’ 
might have any meaning. I can say that you come after 
me because both you and I are situated in a common spatial 


L Truth and Reality, p. 175. 
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background. Without the pervasive feeling I would have known 
no before and afr. And this feeling stream is the root of 
my conscious unity. “On this felt background,” says Bradley, 
"depends the unity and continuity of our lives lost hopelessly 
by associationism."! This criticism of the associationist position 
is suggestive. Associationism that resolved mind into atomic 
units was bound to ignore conscious unity. “The traditional 
psychology,” to quote James's famous passage, “talks like one 
who should say a river consists of nothing but pailsful, spoonsful, 
quartpotsful, barrelsful and other moulded forms of water. 
Even were the pails and pots all actually standing in the 
stream, still between them the free water would continue to 
flow. It is just this free water of consciousness that psycho- 
logists resolutely overlook. Every definite image in the mind 
is steeped and dyed in the free water that flows around it, 
These free waters of consciousness are the feeling, the immediate 
mental stuff; whereas the ideas are isolated and diverse, this 
is continuous. “No analysis into the relations and terms 
can ever exhaust its nature. The direct awareness is founda- 
tional; it escapes from all attempts to exhibit it as one or 
more elements in a relational field. “Whenever you go to 
analyse the general awareness, the original feeling, you find 
- that the very act of analysis is being felt; this instead of its 
7 setting the feeling over against itself, belongs to feeling." 
Immediate experience serves as the basis on which the analysis 
; is made. Itself is the vital element within which every analysis 
= still moyves.?* 
. Here it may be pointed out by some that the above is 
merely a description of the common fact that all thoughts and 
must have a reference to 
erception. 
derstand that it is not 80; 
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self as timeless in nature; Kant too gave a contentless ego. But 
Bradley disagrees with all those for whom the ego is not 
essentially qualified by this or that psychical matter, and writes; 
“The ego that pretends to be anything either before or beyond 
its concrete psychical feeling is a gross fiction and mere monster 
and for no purpose admissible. His view of the concrete and 
contentful self Bradley illustrates in the following way. “Take 
any case of perception or whatever you please, where this 
relation of objects to subjects is found as a fact............ 
the object at all events is a concrete phenomenon. It has 
a character which exists as or in a mental fact. If we turn 
from this to the subject, is there any more cause for doubt ? 
Surely in every case that contains a mass of feeling, if not 
also of other psychical existence. When I see or perceive 
or understand I (my term of relation) am palpably and even 
painfully concrete. And when I will or desire it surely is ridi- 
culous to take the self as not qualified by particular psychical 
fact.” So he concludes, “Evidently any self which we can find 
is some complete form of unity of psychical existence.” He 
adds that whoever wishes to introduce it as something (now or 
at any time) apart or beyond does not rest upon, observation. 
This according to him is a metaphysical chimera.” 


It is necessary in this connection to recall that Bradley 
does not regard the distinction between self and not-self as 
original. “Every soul has existed at a stage where there 
was no self or not-self, neither ego nor ebject in any sense 
whatever."3 This distinction as all others has emerged from 
the whole of feeling given without relations. Self and not-self 
are actual psychical groups that subsquently develop. There is 


no self-feeling at the start. Untila core has grown together ~ 


against which the alteration can come as an other there is no 
self-feeling. This core or internal group does not exist even in 
a rudimentary shape at the beginning. This internal group or 
core comes later and is formed by the abiding bundle of feelings 


1. A&R, p. 89. 
2. Ibid, p. 90, 
3, Ibid, 
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known latterly as internal sensations. One main characteristic 
of the group is that the sensation which constitutes its founda- 
tion continues to be feeling, in the sense of being one with 
pleasure and pain (here it is necessary to note that feeling or 
undifferentiated experience is described as the unbroken whole 
of sensation and affection). This characteristic (of being 
inseparably united with feeling) distinguishes the self from the 
eroup that is not self. The not-self is detached from the feeling 
background, it is the non-feeling group. By means of shock or 
collision the feeling aspects of some part of the initial blur are 
loosened; they become estranged, so to say, from the soul life 
and become opposed as object or not self.! 


The self is thus the nucleus of the feeling mass. From 
this a great consequence follows. The self is felt. It can never 
be made into an object. Itis possible of course that some or 
other feature of the self takes its place in the not-self, but still 
there will always remain some aspect of the self that is beyond 
objectification. “In every man there are elements in the inter- 
nal felt core which are never made objects and which practical- 
ly cannot be. “There is always a felt surplus in our undisting- 
uished core. The upholders of self-consciousness ignore the 
fact that there does not really exist any perception, either in 
which the object and the subject are quite the same, or in which 
their sameness amid difference is an object for perception......... 
Self-conseiousness as distinct from self-teeling implies a relati- 
on. Itis the state when the self has become an object that 
stands before the mind. This means that an element is in 
opposition to the felt mass, and is distinguished from it as not 
self.” But “the object is never wholly identical with the subject 


and the background of feeling must contain a great deal more — 


than what we at any time perceive as self...... that the whole 
self can be observed in one perception would be merely chime- 
vical......in the felt background there remains an obscure residue 
of interna] sensation which I perhaps at no time can distinguish 
as an object.” 


1, Mind O. S., No. 47, 
2* A&R P. 109, 
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- These considerations will further show that what we call 
consciousness cannot exhaustively describe experience. Conscio- 
usness is the being of an object for a subject—it is a relation. 
Relation implies two terms which must both be‘given. There is 
no denying that the object is given. But can the subject be 
similarly given ? No. The Subject ceases to be a subject if it is 
objectified. “The real subject is always felt. It can never be- 
come wholly an object, and it never at any time or in any case 
ceases also to be felt. The not-self or object that opposes 
the subject cannot be said to be related to the subject. Its 
opposition to the self is felt. “Between the felt subject and the 
object there is no relation at all". “The object qualifies the 


“subject.” 


When Bradley says feeling cannot be transcended he means 
this. The object or not-self cannot be without reference to self; 
by its very nature it can come only as an other to self. But the 
self is a whole of feeling. Therefore in every knowledge feeling 
in the form of a felt non-object-tifiable self shall be present; 
this feeling can never be got over. The object though loosened 
ina sense from the feeling mass is still in feeling. Its being 
an object of knowledge does not negate its being felt as opposed 
to the central nucleus. 


The relation (so to express ourselves) of the felt whole to 
the contents that transcend it must be, says Bradley, ‘taken as 
a fact’. It can neither be described nor explained” since des- 
cription necessarily means translation into objective terms and 
relations. “It is an error to speak of a relation between what 
is immediately experienced or felt and that which rises above it 
except by license.”* It is according to Bradley merely a mode 
of speaking necessary to our reflective thinking, but is not in 
the end defensible. A relation exists only between terms, and 
those terms to be known as such must be objects. And, 
as we have said, the felt core is incapable of being made an 
object. Therefore self and not-self are one whole of experience. 


1. Truth and Reality, p, 195. 
2. Ibid. 
3. T&R., 176. 
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We might say their relation (to use it for convenience) is an 
intuitive certainty, non-intellectual in character. It is of course 
true that the object content is not in unbroken unity with 
the felt whole: had it been so there would have been no 
sense in calling it an object. But what is necessary to note 
is that the breach or opposition that is caused is not itself, 
and cannot be, an object. “The subject always is felt, neither 
itself, nor its actual distinction from the object can be got out 
and placed before it as an object.” Bradley illustrates this 
point in the following way: “Take such an experience,” he 
says, “as ordinary desire.” Beside pleasure and pain we have 
in this state, I presume, a relation of something, that is, to an 
idea in me. These terms we certainly agree to call objects. 
But beside the above is there nothing experienced in desire? 
I should say, yes, the whole experience is felt as one, and in 
that unity there is a background which is not an object. 


Desire for me is a felt whole containing terms and a relation, : 


and pleasure and pain. But it contains besides an indefinite 


mass or the felt, to call which an object strikes my mind as 
even ludicrous.” 1 


Let us then recapitulate. The self is not the same as 
the finite centre. It is not original. We have first a felt 
whole without subject-object differentiation, “a blurred begin- 
ning.” Next there is self and that when within the finite 
centre there is the knowledge of an object. But where we 
find an object against a self, this opposition is still felt within 
a totality of feeling, And the relation (so to speak of it) is not 
an object. The self here is no object but it is an experienced 
content. Bradley holds that the view for which self is trans- 
a ee leaves it unknown and hence non-existent, Self, 
: c Po d 18 In unbroken unity with feeling; it is felt 


f de off-shoot ofall this is that at no Stage of mental 
development is the mere correlation of subject and object 


uld be possible if the self were not 
Sentient mass). “Whenever 
ET m 


1, T.&R, p. 107, 
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this or any other relation is experienced what is experienced 
is more than the mere relation. It involves a felt totality and 
on this inclusive unity relation depends. The subject, the 
object aud their relation are experienced as elements or aspects 
ina one which is there from the first."! 


VI 


. 


It will be seen from the above that immediate expe- 
rience has been used in various senses by Bradley. In the 
first place he means by immediate experience presentations. 
But what are we to understand by presentation? Certainly 
it is difficult to take immediate experience as anything but 
what is now called sense-datum. As far as this meaning of 
immediate experience is concerned Bradley seems to re-echo 
Kant. His immediate experience or “a floating tide of pre- 
sentations" is merely Kant’s sense-manifold differently stated. 
As pointed out at the beginning of the essay, Bradley wanted 
to make a departure from atomism on the one hand and 
spiritualism on the other. If our estimate is right, it may be 
said that the business of the one is not unlike that of the other. 
Both wanted to correct empiricism and apriorism, In due 
recognition of experience Kant admitted sense particulars and 
called them unrelated; Bradley admits feeling. What Kant 
did not grant but Bradley did, was the cognitive character of . 
feeling or experience. Here Bradley improves upon Kant. 
Bradley’s immediate experience is a mass, Kant’s sensations 
are a manifold. Both conceive ił as unrelated. But Bradley 
does not call if blind as Kant does. 


It must however be mentioned that even Bradley is not 
Positive as to whether there is a cognitive stage which is merely 
Immediate. In fact he writes, “whether there is a stage where 


l. Truth and Reality p. 200. 


ü (To arrive at the unity in knowledge, Bradley does not take recourse 

ie Sny transexperiential agent af unification—a self in the naked form, He 

ie himself on unitary feeling, Relations do not dupe him. For he be- 

eee: as James does, that relations are experienced and further that this 

japerience is more fundamental than relation and incapable of pulverisa- 
n. (James, Radical Empiricism, p. 42). 
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experience is merely immediate I have agreed to leave doubt- 
ful. “Feeling is transcended always in the sense that we 
have contents always that are more than merely felt." Then 
he writes elsewhere, “The nature of the earliest stage of soul- 
Fa life must be largely conjectural. It is likely that in some 
points our knowledge will be much increased; but we shall be 
always left with certain given limits within which we must 
construct a sketch that is probable but which we cannot 
verify."! 
i Bradley's calling immediate experience conjectural is 
i tantamount to regarding it as logical as distinguished from 
psychological. For if it is beyond cognitive verification, it is 
i merely a thinkable and not a perceptible stage. So here it is 
] dificult to take Bradley’s feeling as having a cognitive function: 
it is as a matter of fact indistinguishable from Kant’s brute 
intuition. Kant was out-spoken enough to say that a merely 
sensational stage does not exist; that only by a process of 
abstraction can it be said that there is such an unformed 
uncategorised knowledge. As itis not possible to experience 
such a stage it is all brute and blind: Consistently with his 
statement it should not be possible for Bradley to believe in 
the cognitive function of immediate feeling as such. 
Then, as we have seen, there are passages which are likely 
to lead one to think that Bradley views immediate experience 
as à mere process which incorporates contents from elsewhere. 
| “Reality,” says Bradley, “which is divined to be self-existent 
| 
| 
| 


appears within presentation or feeling"? Reality, in other words, 
is what I directly intuit. It is impossible to get directly 
at reality except in the content of our representation: we 
may never see it, so to speak, but through a hole (of feeling).” 
Here the concept feeling resembles realistic intui 


tion or per- 
ception which puts one in direct touch with the 


universe. It 


ds necessary also to note that Bradley holds further that the 
l. Mind, O. S., No. 47. ; 


„This is somewhat similar to N i } 

Chis | to Nyaya epistemology. i ich 

anterente one From gS n tan experiential tage But eral) 

f a stage that is free from vikalpa or due PETRIE BP Gin 
2. Logic, Vol. I, p. 71, ; : : 
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felt this is not the bx of the universe, Reafity is not 
exhausted in this, it exists indéfinitely hey ond, ~The universe 
is more and beyond, it contains --within itself “other thises."! 
This content of feeling is, to use the phrase of a modern realist, 
a cross-section of reality—reality defined or carved out by 
feeling. Feeling thus is no other than the common-place 


intuitive faculty. 


Looking fræin the content-side Bradley's feeling is sense 
datum, from the process side it is mostly like realistic sense- 
preception. Bradley, of course, strives to arrive at a process- 
content. He takes recourse to phrases like a whole of feeling, 
blurred beginning. But it is not possible for him to speak 
of continuum inasmuch as he dismisses the conative view of 
mind as false. If mind is active, its characteristic will be 
growth and continuity; in the developing life of mind alone 
can be found interpenetration of parts, areal whole. Berg- 
son, conceiving as he does mind as duration, can very well 
give us an undivided flow, a unity in difference which Bradley 
tries in vain to reach. However much he tries he can never 
rise above atomism except by words. His avoidance of activity 
was due to his belief that the necessary consequence of taking 
up the category of activity is the conception of a self that acts. 
Could he conceive of pure activity by divesting himself of the 
intellectual necessity of the concept of something that acts, 
activity would not have proved unacceptable to him, and he 
would have been able really to furnish us with differences 


felt in one. 


As noted in the course of our exposition, immediate ex- 
perience is likened to ccenethesis. In fact it seems to us that 
it is more than an analogy.” The diffused and persisting | 
Character of organic sensibility leads Bradley to draw the ana- 


logy between it and arcium feeling or to identify the one 
SSS a N 


1. Logie, Vol. I, P. 12. 


2. Mind, 1887, Association & Thought. 


Stout writes on ccenesthesis:  ''Organic sensations lack distinet- 
neee., ...their extensity is crude, so that we cannot separately discern its 
Parts and their relation, apprehend anything which can be called a fibsps : 
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with the other. The affective accompaniment of ccenethesis 
which by its very nature is incapable of objectification suggests 
the identity. 
“There may well be,” says Bradley “features in our cœ- 
nwsthesis which lie so deep that we never succeed in detaching 
: them."! The features referred to must be affective in character. 
But these are not the whole of ccenesthesis. There are dis- 
tinetly cognitive elements in it as well. The internal sensations 
of which the feeling is the core may be vague and diffused but 
can nevertheless be made into object. Bradley’s identification 
of immediate experience with feeling has been noted above. 
But thisis wholly unsupportable even from his own position. 
It the primal awareness is fundamentally affective, it is difficult 
to believe how from it arise the later psyehie developments. 
Lastly, by immediate experience is meant feeling in gene- 
ral. We have various thoughts and ideas, and these are, every 
one of them, felt. The feeling that underlies all mental con- 
tents is immediate experience. 
epistemology. It has been long 
that all mental contents have. subjective reference. But it has 
not been thought necessary to say this much. Mental contents 
are not only parts of consentience, they are inevitably brought 
to the conscious focus—it may be a focus imaginarious. This 
reference to the focus is the precondition of cognition? But 
Bradley considers the pure ego as a chimera. So he takes 
the mental contents as rooted in: the background of sentience. 
To my mind both these positions state the same fact— the fact 
of self-consciousness which is undeniable. Bradley’s dread of 
a self arises out of the belief that the admission of self as a 
point of reference makes relation between self and mental 


This is but a commonplace of 
and often enough recognised 


ap epee.” (Manual, p. 284.) (See also Sully’s Human Mind, 


«A. Appearance and Reality, p. 99, 
2, Kant. 
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contents fundamental. This latter fact, according to him, leads 
to contradiction inasmuch as the self being a term of relation 
becomes one with the contents, and ceases to be self. But this 
argument against the concept of self-consciousness can be re- 
plied to by saying that self is both subject and object at the 
same time. Self-conciousness is real unity in difference. The 
self knows itself and the not-self and remains still the knower, 
the eternal subject. “ We can never possess ourselves completely,” 


The different meanings given to immediate experience 
agree in one respect that is, unrelatedness. This is the point 
of agreement. Bradley is eager to arrive at a relationless 
beginning out of whose internal urgency relations develop. So 
he catches at everything that approximates to vagueness and 
indefinability. Indeed the difficulties that arise out of an initial 
dualism can be in a way obviated and the foundation of a 
successful epistemology laid, if a beginning of non-relational 
character out of which subject and object develop can be 
successfully conceived. But there is the risk of erring into 
solipsism as has been the case with Croce, who also starts with an 
extra-relational intuition. Even supposing there is no such 
risk it is not easy to prove such a beginning. Analogies merely 
clarify the characteristics of immediate awareness, they cannot 
establish its reality. 


see Bergson, 
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WHAT IS HUMANISM? 
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On account of the confusion as to the meaning of Human- 
ism, T should like to indicate briefly the general content of the 
word, as I understand it, and the philosophy which underlies 
the Humanist attitude of mind. The Encyclopædia Brittanica 
defines Humanism as “ any system of thought or action which 
assigns a predominant interest to the affairs of men as compared 
with the supernatural or abstract.” That is, any philosophy 
which is primarily interested in and devoted to the affairs of 
men rather than the affairs of God, is Humanistic. Mr. Oscar 
Firkins, in a recent magazine article said, “Whenever, against 
the assertion * you are kneeler, you are atom, you are a tool, you 
are cannon’s meat man stands up to say ‘I am a man’, Hu- 
manism arises.” That is another way of saying the same thing, 
3 stressing a little more the worth and dignity of human life, and 
d regarding it as an end rather than a means. This same attitude 
is well expressed in a quotation which we have carried on our 
Sunday morning programs for more than fifteen years, although 
| a n unaware of its authorship. It reads, “We cannot fathom 
te—It is enough for 


us to love and serve humanity”. 


idea was brewing inthe mind of Alexander Pope - | 
e wrote; E 


of mankind is man,” 
: is used by two different groups to- 


lave very little in common, and herein 
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There is some question as'to which group has title to the term, 
and I am afraid that the resulting confusion will have to con- 
tinue, because it would seem that the term is equally applicable 
to either method. The term, of course, is historically connected 
with the Renaissance, when the interest of intellectual men 
shifted largely from Christian scholastic disputation to the 
study of the Greek and Latin pagan classics. These classics 
were called “the humanities” because the study of them was 
supposed to humanize a man—to give him a broader, more in-. 
clusive, more human outlook. The one group of Humanists, 
who wight be called the classical or literary Humanists, . repre- 
sented by Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and their younger 
disciples, continue this tradition and therefore claim the right 
to the name, which is perhaps justified. In distinction, I pre- 
sume that our kind of Humanism would be called religious 
Humanism, or perhaps better still, scientific Humanism. We 
go back to the definitions of Humanism for our justification of 
the term, setting this interest in human affairs against an in- 
terest in the supernatural or abstract. We feel, however, that 
it is a lineal descendant of the Renaissance Humanism, bearing 
the same implications, although with a different setting. As 
the impetus to Humanism then was the revival of interest in 
the classics, the interest now is the rapid development of the 
physical and social sciences, and the increasing tendency to 
adopt the scientific point of view. The outcome is the same, a 
broadening outlook and a loyalty to human values with the in- 
tention of enriching human life. Only the method is differ- 
ent. As men arrived at Humanism five hundred years ago 
through the study of classical literature, today they reach it 
through the application of scientific method. As someone put it, 
“Once it was Greek, now it is biology.” 


Of course, Humanism in its broader sense is a very inclu- 
sive term, and for this reason many people object to our use of 
it, insisting that they too are Humanists even though they. 
accept the supernatural. What they have in mind is humani- 
tarianism, which consists of an interest in human affairs without 
any definite philosophical foundation. . Now it is obvious that vox 
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1 

| 

| 

^ | 
this interest may exist within various thought-frames or world- 
views. Itis to be found in Christianity, in practically every 
religion. They have all been interested in human affairs, al- 
though they have not made them primary. So a distinction i 
E should be made between Humanism and humanitarianism. The | 
latter is a more or Jess sentimental interest in humanity, while | 
the former carries with it a definite philosophical attitude to- — | 
ward human life. In other words, naturalistic Humanism, | 
resulting from the impact of the scientific method upon theolo- 


po gical eoncepts, has an intellectual as well as a sentimental 
: content.. With humanism as interest in human progress practi- 
cally everyone would agree; but with Humanism as a definite 
ji interpretation of man’s place in the universe, as a definite | 
attitude toward human life, many take issue. And naturalistic | 
Humanism bas à very definitely changed attitude and a very | 
i definite world-view. 


I 


| 
Before explaining this attitude and world-view, however, | 

I should like to speak of the two major features in modern life | 
which has created this interest in Humanism. The first of | 
these is what Professor Millikan calls "the supreme discovery | 
| 

| 


of the ages”, namely: “that the universe is governed by law 
and not the caprice of a deity.” 


learned to refer every event to 
supernatural interference either 
the affairs of humanity. 
from under supernatur 
established religion. 

almost two thousand 
above this universe wh 


Since that discovery we have 
natural causes, and to deny 
in the processes of nature or in 
Thus the ground has been removed 
alism, which was the very basis of the 
The Ohristian church has thought for 
years that there exists a God over and 


9 created it and controls it. It recognizes 
a natural order which is subject to the laws of e 
but believes that over and abo 


able to interfere with these n: 


ause and effect, 
ve this is a personal God, who is 
atural forces an ide. 

In other words, the actual control of tlie Ge de we 

23 ~ the hands of God, and the final outcome will be in accordance 
p his will This, indeed, is the very foundation of the 
popular religion. But it is a well-known fact today among 
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intelligent people that this vast universe is entirely within the 


clutches of a natural order of cause and effect. It is a recog- 
nized faet in science that no remotest corner in all the immeasur- 
able depths of space, and no briefest fraction of a second in all 
the unending eons of time are subject to disorder or even mo- 
mentary interference from without; but that all things in the 
most distant star in the heavens as on this whirling earth, and 
in the earliest moment of cosmic history as in the latest second 
of recorded time, are subject to the unwaver ing laws of cause’ 
and effect. The achievements of science have thus definitely 
undermined the whole scheme of supernaturalism. People today 
think in terms of naturalism, and every event both in uature 
and in human affairs is referred to natural causes. Therefore, 
any religion which would fit into the modern thought-frame 
must be naturalistic instead of supernaturalistic. 


The second important determining factor is that during 
the past generation, humanity has become interested in itself, 
and in the improvement of its condition. For thousands of 
years there was no such thing known as social reform. The 
social order was accepted as final, believed to have been or- 
dained by God, as the best fitted to train souls for entrance 
into his kingdom after death. But, not long ago, men began 
to realize that they could better their condition, and a tremend- 
ous revival of human interest arose. Since then, man’s efforts 
have been turned in that direction, and he is interested parti- 
cularly in those branches of knowledge and those forms of as- 
Piration which help toward that end. Practically all depart- 
ments of science and philosophy, politics and industry, have 
turned their attention to man, in other words have become 
Humanistic in the sense that they are devoting their efforts.to the 
enhancement of human life. Science has become predominantly 
Humanistic in that it investigates cosmic processes for the pur- 
bose of controlling and using them for human ends. Modern 
Philosophy has placed human nature at the center of the know- 
ledge process and defines values in terms of the relation of things 
to human living. In education the trend has become entirely 
Humanistic, and we educate our children because we want them 
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to acquire such knowledge as will help to make life Toh while, 
And the cry that is going up today is that industry is made for | 
man and not man for industry, as the industrial barons have | 
been inelined to think. 
j Not only have all our branches of knowledge become 
naturalistic and Humanistic, but men and women are naturalistic 
and Humanistic in their everyday affairs. In all the activities of 
life except religion, people rely upon human experience for their . | 
knowledge, they have the enhancement of human life as their 
goal, and they depend upon human effort and natural processes | 
for its attainment, Only in religion do they pretend to get know- 
ledge from some supernatural source; do they have the glorifica- 
E : tion of that source as their goal, and depend upon it for guidance 
and help. Thus we have had for some time the anomalous 
situation of a genuine scientific and social progress on the one | 
hand, and on the other an ossified religion, seeking to conserve | 
an ancient philosophy and polity. Two ideas are here in con- | 
flict—on the one hand man organizing and directing his own life, l 
on the other professing to believe that a deity orders it for him. | 
Between the two there can be no reconciliation, and religion | 
will eventually have to giye way to the facts. Which means | 
that religion, if i& would be a vital factor in human life, | 
must also become naturalistic and Humanistic. It is the re- | 
cognition of this fact which marks the major 
today. 
to place 


trend in religion | 
It is the growing tendeney on the part of the Modernists | 
a naturalistic and Humanistic interpretation upon reli- 
gion that has eaused all the disturbance within the protestant 
denominations; while there has grown up within the liber 


ches of America a very definite movement known as H 
which is seeking to ground reli 


al chur- 
umanism, 
gion in human living rather than 
by interpreting the good life in 
directing man's religious aspira- 
of human life, 

II 

_ Believing, therefore, that this is the major trend in religion 
today, I should like to outline for you the form this religion must 
take} but before doing this, T want to impress upon you the 


in some supernatural existence, 
terms of human values and by 
tions toward the enhancement 
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tremendous revolution of thought which it entails, and which 
accounts for the confusion and the reservations and the compro- 
mises and the insincerities of the present religious situation. I 
can do this best by comparing it to a similar situation in another 
field of thought. Ido this to show you how long it takes to 
bring about a revolution of thought in the masses of people; and 
this is one of the most deep rooted revolutions that- the thought 
of man has had to undergo. | The only other revolution of thought 
that can be compared to itis that which took place when the 
Copernican theory displaced the Ptolemaic in astronomy. Not 
only is the present transition comparable to that in significance, 
but it is very similar in character. 


The Ptolemaic astronomy was geocentric; that is, the earth 
was supposed to be the center of the universe. The stars and 
planets and even the sun, were simply parts of the earth system, 
and their entire importance lay in their relation to and depen- 
dence upon the earth. Modern astronomy does not assume to 
know anything about the center of the universe or whether or not 
there is any center. That is a matter of speculation, which has 
very little practical bearing upon the subject. The all-important 
thing isto gain as accurate a knowledege as possible of the 
planets, stars, and comets, and try to determine their influence 
upon the earth, regardless of what the earth’s relation to the 
actual center -of things may be. Ina similar way, the old reli- 
gions are all theocentric. They assume that there is a personal 
God at the center and source of things, from whom all power and 
blessings flow. Religion consists in bringing oneself into right 
relations with this personality. In some of the cruder religions, 
this right relation must be maintained that we may receive God's 
favour rather than his displeasure; in some of the more advanced 
religions it must be established because man's life will be happy 
Only as it is brought into harmony with the divine will. But in 
any case, the center of all being is God, and with him man must 
reckon, - All the formulas of worship, including hymns and 
prayers and sacraments, have grown out of man’s attempts to 
bring himself into proper relations with God in order to enjoy 
the blessings thus assured, id edb 
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a In contrast to this, the Humanist says that it is useless for 
us to try to determine just what is the ultimate center and source 
of all power and blessing. It is equally useless tone us to try to 
bring ourselves into direct communion with the ultimate source | 
and center by any special means. That is a speculative field that 
may be interesting to many, but not important to any. The all. | 
important thing is that we strive to bring ourselves into better | 
relations with that portion of reality with which we come into | 
actual contact. This we can do by a careful study of our 
environment and a gradual mastering of ourselves and of the forces i 
about us, using everything for the enrichment of the whole of | 
life. The Humanist is assured that by bringing our lives into | 

i] better relations with this immediate reality, we are bettering our 

relations with the ultimate source of reality, whatever it may be | 

Aud so Humanism diverts man's attention from that which in the | 

id past has been looked upon as the raison d'etre of religion. For | 

centuries, the idea of God has been the very heart of religion; it 

has been said “No God, no religion", But Humanism thinks of 
religion as something very different and far deeper than any 


belief in God. To it, religion is not the attempt to establish 
right relations with a supernatural being, 


but rather the upreach- 
ing and aspiring impulse in human life. It is life’s striving for 
its completest fulfillment, and anything whi 
fulfillment is religious, 
God or not. 


ch contributes to this 
whether it be associated with the idea of 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


This, as I suggested a moment a 
religious revolution the world has 
have come into the religious life of 
this. The world is so saturated 
supernaturalism of the Christian 
religious aspiration is regarded as 


£0, constitutes the greatest 
ever known. Many changes 
the past, but none so great as 
with the the theism and the 


Therefore, porgress in this direction will naturally be slow. It 
took two centuries for the popular mind to Wem bete wo 
the new id 


moves faster today, it will take 


2e VAR many years to work out the revo- 
i lution in religious th 


ought which Humgnism involves, and eyen 
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then we will probably find the old ideas and phrases of super- 
naturalism hanging on. "We have many instances of this fact 
today. There are many ministers who are purely Humanistic in 
their thinking and who call themselves Humanists, but who 
continue to use the theistie phraseology, and talk about God and 
prayer and salvation as if these words had a meaning in the new 
interpretation of life. 
TII 

The logical implications of this naturalistic attitude toward 
the universe and this Humanistic attitude toward human life leads 
to an entirely new type of religion, which perhaps is best describ- 
ed as naturalistic Humanism, and which involves a very definitely 
changed attitude and a very definite world-view. 


First, a few words in regard to the changed attitude. Bec- 
ause of his adoption of the scientific point of view, the Humanist 
utterly repudiates every suggestion of the supernatural in the life 
of man and advocates giving our entire attention to the problems 
of man and his adjustment to his physical environment and his 
social surroundings. Down to the twentieth century, the great 
majority of mankind devoted their best energies to the attempt to 
know and exploit the supernatural which our primitive ancestors 
constructed out of their vivid but uninformed imagination; while 
the form of existence on this planet was viewed as relatively 
unimportant when compared to the immortal existence which was 
believed to face man in the world to come. This earthly life was 
regarded only as a brief training period for that eternity which 
man must pass either in incredible bliss or indescribable horror. 
Hence, human interest was largely concentrated on the problem 
of Securing salvation in the world to come. And the methods 
used were largely supernatual methods; that is, methods whereby 
men could induce the supernatural power to help them toward 
the desired end, 


Now Humanism rejects root and branch this whole outlook 
upon life and all the deductions which logically flow from the 


- Older assumptions. It recognizes that if there is any supernatural 


World which lies beyond the range of human experience, it pos- 
esses no practical significance for man, because what he cannot 
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standing and using intelligently such parts of the universe as 
man eomes into contact with by natural means for the enrich. 
ment of his own life here and now; and by disregarding all out- 
side help, relying upon human intelligence and human effort to 


do the job. The highest and best thing that man can conceive 


know, he trict use, The problem, therefore, is that of under- 


is a human life nobly and beautifully lived, and therefore his 


DEED ace 


which make this possible. Man may be a degraded and insigni- 
: ficant product when compared with some possible inhabitant of 
| a far distant planet, but so far as our experience goes, he is | 


— 


loyalty and energies are devoted to the arrangement of conditions | 


the supreme achievement of the evolutionary process. Again, 
as Julian Huxley reminds us, “From the. standpoint of the 
stellar universe, man may be a mere nothing, and all his efforts 
destined to disappear like the web of a spider brushed down 
from the corner of a’ basement of a palace; but meanwhile 
he is engaged on a task which is the most valuable of any 
known—the task of imposing mind upon matter and outer force.” 
That is, we may mean nothing to the universe, 
everything to ourselves and each other. 
view reshapes all the pr 


but we mean. 
And this new point of 

oblems and responsibilities of human life. 

The sole issue is to make this world a place which is conducive 

to the living of a worthy human life, and then help men in every 

possible way to live such lives, stripped of all its incidental em- 

bellishments, that is what Humanism is. 

. But in order to accomplish this, 

definite understanding of the univer 
"This, of course, in the 


it is necessary to have a 
se and of human nature. 
Y ; present circumstances, is not entirely pos- 
sible. But the Humanist takes the scientific point of view and 

Manssucus for himself & thought-frame or world-view, involving 
Š his relation to the universe. He is in no sense dogmatie about 

it, and stands ready to alter it the moment additional knowledge 
Suggests such an alteration; but for the time being, all available 


iowledge suggests a structure of thought on which he bases his 


nd his method of operation. This involves two things, 
T the two determining factors which I mentioned 
inning. First, the nature of the universe or cosmos} 


cond, ma ion to it, 


zi 
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In regard to the former, the Humanist believes in the self- 
existing continuousness and trustworthiness of the cosmic process. 
The term “cosmic process” is merely an inclusive name for all 
that goes on in the sum total of existence—from the swing of 
the most distant star to the beating of my pulse, from the energy 
inherent in the original star-dust to the thoughts Iam thinking 
at this moment. Itis what we mean by reality, of which we 
can understand but the minutest part. But there is one thing 
that we gather from the study of it, and that is that it acts in 
au orderly related way, in an unbroken chain of cause and effect. 
That may not be exactly true, but it at least gives us this impres- 
sion, and we believe that it can be trusted to continue to act in 
this fashion. We perceive an inter-conneetedness of all things, 
an apparently endless process of constant related change, which 
we eall evolution—not in the narrow sense that man has sprung 
from lower animals, but in the broad sense of a changing, creat- 
ing totality of existence. Thus man finds himself a momentary 
phenomenon, a passing event in the setting of totality, both in 
time and space, a product of a process vaster than his imagina- 
tion can encompass—but a process which constantly changes in a 
related way, according to the laws of cause and effect, some of 
which ways we have discovered. "That is the foundation stone of 
what I call Naturalism—a belief in the related continuousness 
of the cosmic process. This philosophy builds the structure of 
its thought upon the trustworthiness of the reality, even though 
we may know little about it otherwise. 


Thus far, of course, one may go and still not be a Humanist. 
The Humanist’s peculiarity lies in the way he conceives humanity 
to be related to this process, and whether this process is personal 
or impersonal, purposeful or without purpose. This is where 
the clash of opinion comes and gives us this interminable contro- 
-versy between Theists and Humanists. The Theist presupposes 
cm intelligence back of the universe, to which the cosmic process 
S secondary, carrying out a preconceived purpose; while the 
Humanist, without necessarily denying this, is inclined on the 
basis of the evidence to think of the process as primary and auto- 


ae and impersonal, rather than secondary in the sénse of 
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i E being the result of a personal will or supreme intelligence. He 

- conceives his relation to it to be similar to that of a leaf on a 
tree, as a natural and inevitable, though unpurposed development 
of the process. The tree does not say, at least it does not seem 
probable, “Behold, I will put forth a leaf, and its pattern shall 
be thus and so." Neither did the cosmic process say to itself, 
at least it does not seem probable, “Behold, I will make a solar 
system, and upon one of the minor planets of that system, I shall 
produce a race of creatures called men.” 


‘The Humanist believes—believes, mind you, he cannot 
prove it though all the evidence points in that direction—that 
the eosmie process is not aware of him at all, that it is not in any 
sense partial to him, and that should the human race disappear 
it would occasion that process no more concern than the disap- 
pearance of any other of its products. the mosquitoes, for ins- 
tance. That is the way he construes the cosmic process and his 
relationship to it. Taking this view of the situation, the Huma- 
mst wonders what ean be done about it. He can, of course, resign 
himself and say, “T understand to some extent how we reached 
our present position, hut man’s ability is so slight in relation to 
the vast over-powering forces of the universe that all effort is 
futile. ‘There is nothing that humanity can do but await an 
outcome over which it has no control”, Such is the attitude of 
the Fotilitarians, as they are called, best set forth in Joseph 
Wood Kruteh's book, entitled The modern Temper; but the Hu- 
manist believes that a more searching analy 
suggests that instead of trying 

to the cosmic process, we shoul 


sis of the situation 
to escape from or resign ourselves 
d cooperate with it as it functions 
on our planet, because it is evident that by this method we are 
> able to improve our condition considerably. 
IE. "This is especially true since in 1 
ecome intelligent and conscious of many of its operation. 
dey says, "Phe kernel of the Humanistic outlook lies 
hat the control of the world process known’ as evolution | 
mo P Nus under the control of its latest product, à 
conscious knowledge, purpose, and good willas — 
other words, that which has thus 
Se 
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far unconciously pushed forward can now be intelligently cont- 
rolled by man. He has reached that stage where he may so 
equip himself with knowledge of the natural and social sciences 
that he can, within certain limits at least, make out of the 
world and human life what he chooses. He is capable of develop- 
ments within himself and arrangements in his social environment 
which will result in a more complete happiness. And the 
Humanist advocates that we use this intelligence which we have 
developed for human ends, that we learn all we can about 
how things work, and then work with them for human benefits. 
So the Humanist’s motto is, “Look about you and see what can 
be done. Develop human life to the utmost limits of its capacity 
by the application of intelligent human effort." That is the natu- 
ralistie Humanist/s attitude toward the universe and human life. 


And thisis an attitude which is becoming quite general. 
Some people call it Unitarian Humanism, as though it were but 
a minor movement within a minor movement, a mere denomina- 
tional disturbance, as unimportant as those other disputed ques- 
tions which have split denominations, such as whether baptism 
should consist of sprinkling or immersion. But Humanism does 
not belong to that group of ecclesiastical trifles. Tt is a life-philo- 
sophy that is claiming the attention of minds in other churches 
than the Unitarian, of minds outside the other churches, and 
indeed outside of Christian civilization, among men of other 
religious backgrounds, Professor Haydon assures us that it is to 
be found in all the religions of the world, It is the one major 
trend of human thought, It is infiltrating the thought of all 
people everywhere. It is the light which promises the dawn of 
a new day. Like the morning sun it strikes and illumines only 
the hill-tops or at best the plateaus, but as it makes its way 
across the heavens it will penetrate the valleys and the lowlands, 
and bring healing and health to the people who live therein. 
The civilized world is being rapidly reduced by common means 
and methods to a community. And naturalistic ‘Humanism, I 
believe, is the foregleam of the life-philosophy of that world 
community, an intimation of the religion of civilized men aud 
women, E f 


- 
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"es To some people this reversal of thought is tremendously 
ES humbling, but to me it is inexpressibly inspiring. It adds 
immeasurably to the significance of life, for man is no longer a 
pilgrim in a strange land, temporarily set down in an alien 
environment; no longer marionette moved about by a strange 
4 being behind the scenes, who while he pulls the strings knew 
| what the end of the play would be before it began. On the 
contrary, man becomes the creator and master of his own destiny, 
From among the infinite possibilities of development with which 
he is surrounded, man can choose those objectives which will 
insure the most valid and complete satisfaction. He can establish 
his own standard for selection, and his aspirations can thereafter 


be directed to the fulfillment of those possibilities. In other 
words, we have in our own hands the direction of human 


evolution. Looking into the great future we see that almost 
any environment necessary to bring life to fruition, science can 
produce; that almost any degree of physical and mental well- 
being is within our ultimate reach, that almost any attitude of 
mind which brings tragedy to human life may be corrected. Out 
of the limitless possibilities of environment, of personal traits, of 
mental outlook, we can assemble those which will give life its 
fullest meaning. What if the universe is without purpose or 
wr plan? Infinite possibilities of purpose and plan are lying about 


Es us, from which man with his intelligence and aspiration can 
E construct what he will. 


P  —— T 
| 


And this religion also adds immeasurably to the signifi- 
canee of human conduct. If we live in a great impersonal 


Es universe with no friend to guide, it matters tremendously how we 


NM conduct ourselves, for we are actually the makers of human 


destiny, We are not simply individuals who have a beginning of 
life and an ending. We are links in the endless chain of life. 
. To us has been committed all that life has won from chaos in all 
e ages past. Only through us: can that trust from the past 
‘tansmitted to the future. If we keep it whole and clean and 

give it added refinement and power by our effort, 
potent elements of destiny. If the continuity of the best 


ue» 
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cnt for me, To feel that I am a part of this great triumphant 
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in individual and social life is the ultimate control of human 
destiny, then achievement of that conduct of life which will 
conserve and enlarge those values, is the supreme issue. Our 


chief concern should be to pass on our inheritance sound and 
whole and the better for our guardianship. We should consider 
ourselves the priests that bear the holy fire of life through 
the temple of human history, and the actual creators of human 
destiny. "Then human life on this planet, no matter how tem- 
porary, will begin to assume the proportions of the longed-for 
kingdom of heaven. 


And this is what we must do. In spite of an indifferent 
universe, we ourselves must keep alive the values which we have 
ereated. Although the universe cares not about our ideals and 
our morality, we must care for them. Upon our shoulders is 
being carried the ark of life through the wilderness. All the 
virtues and all the values, all there is of goodness and justice, 
kindliness and courtesy is of our own creation and we must 
sustain them, otherwise they will go out of existence. Apart 
from us, they are not. They are values created by humanity in 


its climb out of the valley of brutality, and we humans must give A 


them color and zest. And so, while we know not whence we fd 


came nor whither we go we do know that we are here, and that 

during this brief period of existence, we can do much to control 

its character, to make it miserable or happy. So our chief 

business is to put beauty in place of ugliness, laughter in place x 
of tears, dispelignoranee with knowledge, hatred with love, put ^ii x 
reason above prejudice, science above tradition, peace and co- : 
Operation above strife and contention. And somehow within us 

there is an impelling voice which calls us to these tasks. It is 

the life urge. It is the aspiration after better things. It is 

Man at his best and bravest. It is what many call divine. 

Some even call it God. In any case, it is religion. 


To my mind it is the only kind of religion worth while— 
that Which helps us to discover the way of abundant life in this 
indifferent, universe, and walk therein with al] earnestness and 
“Bor. While it may not be satisfactory to some, it is all-suftici- . 


m 
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procession through time is to feel myself stirred to the uttermost | 

. depths of my being. To feel that I am a contributor to the splen- | 

| ; dor of that distant goal which I desery, is to find myself lifted | 
to the possibilities of purest and bravest life. Man struggling | 
with an indifferent universe and, Promethean-like, wrenching 
from it his destiny, conquering and subduing it to his own pur- 
poses—this is the picture that I love to hold in mind, because 
it gives me light in these hours of darkness when great things | 
are demanded of us and we are called to heroic labors. With 
this conception, there comes to me at times a feeling of bliss, 
and with it the intense longing that I may so live that pos- | 
terity may have this feeling more fully and more often, in the | 
better world that ourselves must build. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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J AL KINDI.” 
Arı Manni Kuan, M. A. 


Name, Livin, AND Descunvy.—The forerunner of the Mus- 
lim falasifa was Abu Yoosuf Yaqoob ibn Sabah al indi, one of 
the very few thinkers who was a true Arab by race, and is 
therefore called jwilsoof-ul-Arab. He was descended from the 


Yemanite kings of Kinda, belonged to the Qahtanite branch r 
of the Arab racc, and his ancestors had been Kings over 
Hadarmaut, Behrein, and Kinda. One of his great grand 
fathers Ath? ath ibn Qays, himself the king of Kinda, had 
embraced Islam and become an associate of the Prophet. His 
a 


father Ishaq ibm Sabah had been the governor of Kufa under 

; Al-Mahdi and Al-Rashid.—Vide Al-Qifti, p. 240 and Tabaqut, 

: Vol. I, pp. 206-207, where his full gencology and other details 

about his ancestors are given. 

i Life—Kindi was born in Kufa in what year we cannot 
| say,” and was educated in Basra and Baghdad, the two great ve 
| centres of education at that time. He made a thorough study 
f of “Greek, Persian, and Indian learning,” 5 and became a 
Scholar of “medicine, philosophy, arithmetic, logic, music, 


—————————— T PA 
*This paper was accepted by the Indian Philosophical Congress held at — : — 
Lahore in 1931. T 
. Ll Qur philosopher should be sharply distinguished from the Chris- 
tian, Abd-at Masih. ibn Ishaq al Kindi (died circa A. H. 215, A. H. 830) 
Who wrote at the court of Al-Mamoon ‘‘An Apology’? in defence of C 
lanity against Islam, which has been translated by Sir William Muir an 
Published in 1881 and 1887 as “The Apology of Alkindy”’. 
h 2. Dr. Boer’s conjecture (Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, p. 
at he was born **in the middle of the 9th century A. D.’’ cann 
Cause Kindi served as a tanslator under Al-mamoon, who 
efere the middle of the 9th century A. D. The pr 
8 that Kindi was born in the 1st or the 2nd decade o 


AlQifti (Egyptian edition) p. 240. mu 
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geometry, astrology and astronony". His deed achievement 
lay in a knowledge of Greek language and philosophy: This 
and presumably the connections of his father with court 
enabled Kindi to establish himself in the Abbaside court, 
where he served as a translator and editor of Greek works, 
as an astrologer, and as, a tutor to a son of Mu'tasim, 
named Ahmad. He was much honoured by Al-Maumoon, 
Mu'tasim and his son. In the reign of Mutawakkil, however, 
he was made to suffer owing to his Mu tazilite tendencies; 
^ his books where confiscated and put in a house named “Kindia.” 
Later on he entered the court and his books were restored; 
but he does not seem to have regained the court favour. He 
died in the reigu of Al-Mwtamid (Circa 260 A.H., 873 A.D.). 
lbu Nadeem tells us that he was niggardly and the writer 
of the Tabagat-al- Atibba quotes a passage from his will, handed- 
down from tradition, and adds that if the tradition is true 
Ibn Nadeem was right in his opinion. 
edition: Vol. I, p. 209). 


(Labaqut, Egyptian 


His Wrrvines.—Kindi was an eneyclopaedic scholar and 
writer who had absorbed the whole learning and culture of 
dis time. We have seen in the previous chapter that Al-Mamoon 

had especially entrusted to him the superintendence of trans | 
lation work in the Bayt-al-Hikma—as a man who was versed | 
not only in Greek language, but also in the subject-matters, | 
the books on which had to be translated. Many translators | 
.. Worked under him, whose versions he revised, Bud he himself | 
~ prepared several translations, and wrote summaries, introductions, | 
. and commentaries on most books of Gree : 
= . His original treatises number DAD 
verse ubjects—philosophy, 


B 


k thinkers. sib 
These include books on | 
logie, physics, polities, psychology | - 
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ethics, mathematies (Greek and Indian), astronomy, medi- 
cine, music, optics, astrology, geography; phenomenology, history 
of civilization, theology ete. Unfortunately, however, “fewer 
than twenty’?! of these treatises are extant, little in Arabie, 
but more in Latin translations. Kindi was greatly honoured 
by the Schoolmen, “is placed by Roger Bacon in the first 
rank after Ptolemy as a writer on Opties,"? “was 


regarded by Cardon, a philosopher of the Renaissance as one 


of the twelve subtlest minds,?* and “was numbered among 


the niue judices of astrology."' This accounts for the translation 


of his works into Latin. “His work De Somniorum Visione 


was translated by Gerard of Cremona, another was published 
as De Medicinarum Compositarum Gradibus investigandis libellus 
(Strassburgh, 1531)’ The Latin version of “On the Five 
Essenges" and “On the Intellect” have been published by 
A.Nagy (Munster, 1897). The works on Ebb and Flow, On 
Opties and On the Cause of the blue Colour of the Sky, are 
also preserved in Latin. 


HIS PHILOSOPHY 


This lack of sources makes it extremely difficult to give 
^ systematic account of Kindi’s philosophy, We attempt the 
task, however, deriving as much help as is available from the 
books of European authors who have studied the Latin versions, 
as well as the titles of his works preserved by Arabic authors. 

Provortionan RELATION BETWEEN STIMULUS AND SENSA- 
TIoN.—Mathemeties, according to Kindi, forms the necessary intro- 


“duction to Philosophy, and he wrote a special treatise to say that 


"Philosophy cannot be studied without Mathematics.” © He also 
applied Mathematics to Natural Philosophy and even to Medi- 
cme with fruitful results. In the theory of composite medicines 


Be advocated that the effect of the mixture, like the effect of 


1. Ency. Brit. mu Edition) ‘Vol. xv, p. 802, 
2. Ency. Brit. (11th Ed.) Vol. XV, p. 802. 

3. Eney, of Islam; Vol. II, p. 1019. 

4. Ibid—p. 1019. . ; 
Eney, Brit,, Ibid p. 802. 


Tabaqat-al- Atibba: Vol. I, p. 209. This is the title of one of 


6. 
Kindi's treatises. 
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Music, depends upon geometrical proportion o the sensible 
qualities, hot, cold, dry, and moist. If we want to moles the 
mixture hot-or moist in the first degree, we must give it 
heat or moisture double the heat or the moisture of the 
équitable mixture—in the second degree four times as much, 
and so on. This point according to Kindi has to be decided 
by sense, and here he gives us a hint of the proportional 
relation existing between stimulus and sensation. This idea, 
to the credit of Kindi, is quite original; and it was for this 
doctrine that Cardon, as we have seen. regarded him as one 
of the twelve subtlest minds. 


Murarnysrcs.— lo come to Metaphysics, Kindi is fully 
convinced that the world is a work of God. The titles of some 
of his works show that he had philosophical grounds for this be- 
lief. But he also did a very interesting work in this connec- 
tion, He made a comparative study of religions known to him 
and found that they all agreed in believing the world to be 
the work of a first Cause who is One and Eternal'. No other 
epithet ean be wholly applicable to him, but the human intel- 
ligence must know this first real absolute agent and know him 
as a divine being. In this God has helped us by surrounding 
us with objects that speak of his divinely magnificent activi- 
ties; as well as by sending to us apostles who bear witness 
for him^. All works of God without any exception are just. 
and Kindi wrote a special treatise to prove this.” 


Although God is the only real and actual Agent aud the 
sould is His work, His activity is transmitted in many ways 
from above the world. There are different grades of existence. 
some higher, (eg. the spheres), and some lower (e.g., the 
material world); and all these existences are hound by the chain 
of cause and effect. Kindi was à staunch believer in the law 
i m Xm see he was the first to make such a comparative 
ene wrote a special treatise on this Subject, Tabagal, 


2 


?. Kindi wrote a special treatise (o prove apostleship, (Vide Algiftt: 


3 Pabuqut-ul-Atibba, Vol. 1, p. 209, 
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of Causality. and wrote special treatises -to prove: this. We 
cannot say what were his arguments; but presumably he argued 
from the goodness of God that the world—His work—should 
be a system and therefore its elements should be harmoniously 
related and necessarily connected with one another. The higher 
existences affect the lower, but the lower ones cannot affect the 
higher, because the higher stand above them in the order of Being. 
Thus the higher become causes and the lower effects: all exis- 
tence is bound by causality and the law of causality governs 
all events in the world, so that if we know the cause we can 
foretell the effect. In this world, therefore, which is a system 
built on causality, if we know a single existing thing thorough- 
ly (4 e. in all its inter-connections and inter-relations), we get 
a “mirror in which we may behold the entire scheme of 
things”.! 

The highest existence is Reason or Intellect which pro- 
ceeds from God by way of emanation. It is not God, because 
God is its agent;.? but because it is the highest existence, it 
becomes the cause of all existence other than itself and God. 
The material world has no. power, it receives all activity from 
Reason or Ag! and conforms to its desires. Kindi seems to 
have been against materialism, and he wrote a special treatise 
“On the Refutation of the Atomists"? Between Aq! and the ma- 
terial world stands the world of soul; and the human soul is 
MN emanation from it. 

Psvenoroey,—Our soul is an uneompounded,. imperishable 
essence which was in the world of reason before its deseent to the 
world of sense‘, Thus human soul has two connections—a higher 
and a lower. It is united with the body in its activities and 
thus is connected with the world of sense—the material world, 
But its essence is spiritual and thus it is connected with the 


l. Boer-Hist. of Philos. in Islam: p. 100. 


..2. Dr. Boer in the Ency. of Religion and Ethics (Vol. IX, p. 880) 
thinks that this Ag? is “probably E UA to God," but such a view seems 
srTOneous; because Kindi takes ‘Aql to be an emanation from God. It is to 


guard against such a misunderstanding that I have expressly written this 
Sentence, 

3. Vide Tabaqat, Vol. I, p. 212. : ; : 
"nostre These are the titles of his two treatises in which he proved this 
Position," CVide Al-qifti, pp. 2H and 245). - «Ss 
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higher existence—the world of reason, It can thus have both 
sensible and rational knowledge. 

: DOCTRINE or tHE DEGRERS or ÍxTELLrGENCTE.— This brings 
us to Kindis doctrine of the grades of soul; or degrees of 
intelligence in the soul. These are four—three belonging to the 
human soul and one independent of the body, or in other 
words, one directly connected with the higher rational world 
and three with the lower, (A) The first is the potentiality of 
the human soul, the mere capacity of aequiring knowledge. 
The soul at this stage is capable of acquiring knowledge, but 
it has not acquired any knowledge. The knowledge is latent 
in the soul, but has not manifested itself; e. g. the man who 
has learnt to write has the knowledge of the art of writing 
latent in his soul. (B) The second is the acquired or deve- 
loped intelligence, as those properties of the soul which it can 
at any moment make use of. For example, the writer posses- 
ses the degree of intelligence required for the operation of 
writing and ean at any moment bring this into activity. (C) 
The third is the active intelligence, the intelligenee in the 
state of outward manifestation—as when the writer aetually puts 
this knowledge of the art of writing into practice? These are 
the three that belong to the human soul and are connected 
with the lower world. (D) The fourth is th 
Intellect from which flows all reality 
and essence of all spiritual entities i 
ever-aetive Aql which effects 


e ever active Agent 
and which is the cause 
n the world. It is this 
the passage from (A) to (B), i es 
develops the ‘potentiality of the soul’ into “acquired intelli- 
gence”, This Aql, as we can already say, is exclusively spiri- 
tual; and although it acts on the faculties of body, is indepen- 
dent of the body, because it does not require ifo intermediary 
ui sense in acquiring knowledge. The other three work 
through the Senses, are connected with the body, and belong 
to the sensible lower world. = 

THEORY or Kyowrenan, 


| Tar —This duality of the sensible and the 
Spiritual is maintained by Kno 


Kindi in his theory of Knowledge: 
1. Ths is dealt within Kindi’ 


» Which is used here for illustration, 
by Al-Kindi, and also hy Al-Farabi, '' 
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Tf the soul has got a double aspect, kowledge also is of 
two kinds. Kindi wrote a special treatise “On the Nature 
and Kinds of Knowledge. Knowledge is (1) given by the 
senses, and (2) acquired by the reason. The particulars are 
given to us by the senses and the Universal—the species and 
the general—is conceived by the reason. This doctrine is in- 
teresting—the particular and the Universal usually unite in 
knowing, and so in this we might have a hint that sense and 
reason must unite in knowing, neither alone being sufficient. 


Kindi goes on to say that the concepts of reason are 
identical with reason and the percepts of sense with sense- 
perception. How Kindi explained the latter we cannot say. 
Some hint ean be had from one of his works on Opties which 
is extant in Latin. We are told there that “the vision takes 
place through a bundle of rays which, sent out from the eye, 
expanding in the form of a cone, embrace the object......'[Àe 
sense of light grasps its objects in an active and instantaneous 
way. We might thus presume that in identifying percepts 
with perception, Kindi must have looked to some realistic 
theory of direct- perception. 

^. Practican Purmosorny.—tKindi’s practical philosophy is 
closely connected with his Metaphysies, and the metaphysical 
dualty appears in Ethics also. We have seen that according to 
him human soul is united with the body on the one hand, and 
has a spiritual origin on the other. Now, in so far as it is 
combined with the body—an existence in the lower orade of 
heing—it is affected by the heavenly spheres whieh are eom- 
paratively a higher existence. In its spiritual origin and being, 
however, it belongs to the highest existence and is therefore 
free. Freedom and immortality, thus, are characteristics of 
the world of intelligence only. If we love material posses- 
sions we shall be deceived; but if we turn to the blessing of 
Teason—piety, knowledge, and virtues—we shall get Stem 
Possessions, attain to the highest, and find eternal bliss. Tt 
is interesting to compare here the doctrine of the French Dualist 


Ll AlQifti p. 241. Shek cine à ; 
2. Ency. of Islam, Vol. II, p. 1020, The italics are mine, : 
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Descartes who says that ‘the material world knows no other law 
than the law of causality’.,.and ‘the body is subject to necessity, 
ihe soul is endowed with free-will...being independent of the 
body, it survives its destruction’, (Weber—Hist. Phil). 

Kindis Sehool.—Kindi had during his life-time a school 
b= and a body of disciples, some of whom have been enumerated 
by AI-Qifti (p. 246), the most important being Abul Abbas Ahmad 

ibn Muhammad al Savakhsi (circa 889 A.D.-286 A.H.) The list 
of works which amount to more than fifty is given in Tabaqat 
E (Vol. I, p. 215), which shows that he was a great scholar aud 
had studied philosophy, mathematies, Algebra, Natural Sciences, 


Astronomy aud Music. Hardly any of his writings have sur- 
yived and it is doubtful whether he went any further than his 
master. 


Kindi's Influence—Nevertheless Kindi left a permanent 
influence on Muslim Philosophy. He indicated the starting 
.. point aud introduced metaphysical and psychological problems! 
which the falasifa who followed never entirely gave up. Fiere- 
m in lies the importance of Kindi, and this justifies his claim to be 

ee z the intellectual ancestor of the Falasifa. The succeeding falasifa 

a busy themselves with the doctrine of Agl which was first intfo- 
duced by Kindi, although his successors view it more from Lo- 
gical than from a Psychological point of view. 


This change was 
initiated by Al-Farabi, 


le 
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THE ABSOLUTE AND NEGATION! 


P. T. Rasu, M. A. 


This paper aims at examining the principle of negation as 
applied by Hegel to the Absolute in deriving the world of plur- 
ality. It will see whether the principle is adequate to explain 
the appearance of plurality, show its shortcomings, and suggest 
another principle which is at least more adequate. 


Hegel asscris that negation is the principle of creation. 
The limitations which the Absolute is said to undergo in issuing 
itself forth as the plurality are due to negation. Is this nega- 
lion what Josiah Royce calls pure symmetrical negation 2* If it is, 
then the relation between the world and the Absolute must be 
symmetrical negation, which Josiah Royce again defines as non- 
relation. This non-relation is again a one-to-one relatiou. The 
Absolute and the world are therefore two different things, 
having nothing in common. But is such a negation possible ? 
Can the world exist without being sustained by the Absolute ? 
Hegel himself denies such a view. But then, shall we say that 


l. Hegel rds negation and negativity sometimes In different 
tenses (Sen bend mds on Hegel’s Terminology in Bero s 
icttonary cf Philosophy und Psychology). The positive character of a 
thing A, whereby it is A, Hegel calls its reality, and its negative character. 
Whereby it is not B, its negation. And negativity is the law or process of E 
the A solute, whereby it produces the world of plurality, destroys i an ese 
absorbs it into itself. But this latter conception is based on the former, —— 
3nd Hegel explicitly makes use of the priniciple that every eee E 

termination, which is limitation, and-hence the cause of plurality. 4 5 in 
pPitoza the indeterminate Substance produces the world through determi 
i tion, in Hegel the Subject gives rise to the world through negation. — ; 
fr ale Same nagation that is made use of by Fichte in deriving the ao 
m3 the Ego. Therefore, 1 have uted the word negation ina general 
Datead of negativity. : 
2. Sev his article on Negation in the Bncyclopædra of Re 
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the Absolute and the world are mutually supporting? Hegel 
vives an affirmative answer! But here arises the difficulty, 
The concept of creation has a dynamic content. What is created 
has something new in it. Otherwise the word creation would be 
meaningless. But if the Absolute is as necessury for the world 
as the world is for the Absolute, nothing would be created. 
The Absolute stands as something besides the world. Moreover, 
it is difficult to understand how the Absolute und the world 
could be mutually supporting, if the relation between them is 
non-relation of the one-to-one type. And if they are, the Absolute 
loses its nature of an ultimate synthesis. And we have to look 
for another synthesis which comprehends both this Absolute 
and the world” But the same difficulty arises even at that 
level. 


An escape from the difficulty may be sought by saying that 
the Absolute is a system of things, an organized plurality. But 
then, the explanation becomes a mere tautology. We accept 
the plurality as already existing in the Absolute; therefore, the 
process of giving rise to plurality is absent from our explanation. 
The Absolute is then like the Supreme Being of Kant, which he 
compares to a disjunctive syllogism. As this Supreme Being is 
already the manifold, there is no meaning in our trying to de- 


Bs duce the latter from the former. Also, pantheism is inevitable. 
Por the Supreme Being 


as a system of the manifold is the mani- 
3 pole. It is no answer to the objection to say that the Absolute 
is the organising principle. For, is the principle different from 
the manifold or not? If it is, then it is not a mere system of 
the manifold. If not, the charge of pantheism cannot be 
refuted. 5 
* We may here point out that Hegel has not given up 
the mathematical method of Spinoza, : 
2 ainst Hegel, Kar 


The charge of Bergson 
ee 1t, and others, 

—. physici iver 

us ic into univers 


of attempting to turn meta- 
is not without justification. — 
that has Obsessed most of the 
Hegel'sstatement that God is as essential 
sim ilar Icasons McTaggart is dr 
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o] German idealists. Because Spinoza’s Substance does not 
ae || contain the plurality which he tried to deduce from it, Hegel 
d placed all the plurality in the Substance and called it Spirit. Yet 
je in Spinoza, if we attach less importance to his favourite word 
ld deduction, the world appears as something new and created, 
1. But in Hegel this novelty disappears, as he deduces only what 
I, he puts into the Absolute. It is true, he tried to set aside the 
id mathematical method by calling his Absolute, Subject. But by 
is making it a system of plurality he Jost what he had gained. 
e And the only improvement he has made, if he is not the worse, 
i ina way, it is for a more consistent application of the mathema- 
le tical method. 
d If Hegel asserts that the Absolute and the world are mutual- 

ly supporting, their relation could not be that of symmetrical- 
it negation. It is a mistake of Hegel that he uses negation in this 
sense not only when he criticises the conception of the relation of 
n the finite and the infinite in the systems of other philosophers, but 
G also when he proceeds from the thesis to the antithesis in his 
7 owu system. If the movement is the Idea’s own, then negation 
e could not be symmetrical: it could uot be pure non-relation of 
t the one-to-one relation type! At the very start Hegel ought 
x to have exposed the defects of such a conception and proceeded 
à otherwise. The Idea is present both in the thesis and the anti- 
j- thesis. Hence, the relation between the: two cannot be pure 
e non-relation. As Sri Harsha says in another connexion, we çan- 
il hot think of their difference without thinking of their non-dif- 
f ference,” Hence, the word antithesis should not be used here. 
e It is true that, on Hegel's view a thing both is and is not. 

On this principle of the identity of the opposites, it Ton be 
p attempted to prove that Hegel does not mean by negation the 
u above type of non-relation between the thesis and the antithesis. 
ip Our question, then is: Is the identity of the opposites present in 
n: the thesis, or the antithesis, or the synthesis? It cannot be pres 
e Sent in the thesis, for at that stage mind does not know of the 
" Metaggart has a similar reagon B d Ibid) that nega- S 


eral. 
tion is of secondary importance in Hege 
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opposite. It may be present in the synthesis, Bu we do not 
criticise Hegel for so saying. Our contention is that Hegel 
ought to admit its presence in the antithesis. Hegel does admit 
it us the sphere of the Notion. There the antithesis is not the 
opposite of the thesis, but -an advance upon it.! In itself, it 
comprehends the thesis and something else. But then the word 
antithesis loses its significance.” 
There are strong reasons to show that Hegel has used the 
: words thesis and antithesis in the sense of symmetrical negation. 
He has based his method on the general tendency of the human 
mind, which, when dissatified with one extreme, jumps to its op- 
posite. Aud the thesis and antithesis are identified not by them- 
selves, but by the synthesis. As the thesis, therefore, is not 
present in the antithesis, the latter has no metaphysical validity. 


IT 


Now cau the principle of negation belong to the Abso- 
lute ? or does it belong only to the finite thought which sees 
differences in it? Hegel gives an affirmative answer to the first 
and a negative one to the second question. To him, the Abso- 
lute is an identity in difference. The diversity belongs to the 
Absolute. In the judgment, ‘the Absolute is an organised plu- 
rality, ‘the plurality should not be externally attached to the 
subject, but should be internal to it. The subject is nota 
“fixed point to which as their support the predicates are at- 

_ tached by a process falling within the individual knowing about 
it, but they actually belong to it? So the cbe by 
which the predicates appear must belong to it. Therefore. 
negation is internal to the Absolute. 
maaa nin a» a 
ey Hegel himself says that the logical nature 
wates leila boy Hegel pp. T e Sa 
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of the Absolute is self-conciousness. There is nothing unmedi- 
ated or unabsorbed objectivity init. And if negation is to belong 
to such an Absolute, it must have a thoroughly mediated nature. 
It must present nothing ununderstandable in it. Let us, there- 
fore, examine the various senses of negation, and find out, whether 
in any one of them, it may be said to belong to the Absolute. 


Josiah Royce classifies negation as symmetrical negation 
or non-relation of the one-to-one type and asymmetrical ne- 
gation or privation. Now is privation a self-consistance cate- 
gory? Is there a negation that is asymmetrical between two 
things? There seems to be none. Blindness is regarded as 
the privation of sight, but sight may equally be said to be the 
privation of blindness. It may be said that blindness or sight 
should not be taken by itself, but as existing in a whole. 
But here, are we comparing the blindman with sight or with 
one who is gifted with sight? In both cases, the negation is 
symmetrical, for like the blindman and sight, the blindman 
and the one gifted with it are mutually exclusive. Hence, 
asymmetrical negation is true only in a relative sense. Spinoza, 
in his letter to Blyenbergh, observes that it is only our abstract 
intellect that is resposible for the concept of privation, We 
define man in a particular way as having sight, and when we 
perceive somebody not having it, we say that he is deprived of 
it. “But,” says Spinoza, “as God does not know things through 
abstraction, or from general definitions of the kind above men- 
tioned, and as the things have no more reality than the divine 
Understanding and power have put into them and aetually en- 
dowed them with, it clearly follows that a state of privation 
can only be spoken of in relation to our intellect, and not in 
relation to God.?! Spinoza’s remark amounts to saying that 
Privation as such has no existence and therefore no ontological 
Validity, And so much is admitted even by Josiah Royce when 
€ says that privation is true only when the universe of dis- 
Course is limited. As having only a relative validity, privation 
“Mot belong to the Absolute. 

It may be said that the process of the Absolute may he 


l- Spinoza’s Works, Vol I, p. 802, Translated by Elwes: 
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“taken as privation, because the categories in the descending 
scale fall shorter and shorter in richness. The tiger the 
category, the more comprehensive it is. And the prince 
accords well with the theory of the degrees of truth and reality, 
: : But then, are we to regard the Absolute as pU Are 
4 some parts kept back by the Absolute in itself and not given 
to the next lower category? If some are given away, how can 
the Absolute remain perfect while at the same time throwing 
out appearances? These questions cannot he satisfactorily ans. 
wered, if we accept the principle of privation. 


Symmetrical negation too‘does not fare better. First as 
regards its self-sufficient nature. This concept of negation is 
based on that of difference and both mean practically the same. 
One thing negates another because it is different from it. But 
is the concept of difference or negation self-explanatory? Is 

: difference constituted by the nature of the individual things? 
or, is it the difference of the attributes?! It cannot be consti- 
tuted by-the nature of the individual things. For, if it is, when 
we say that A is not B, A would-be equated to not-B, and simi- 
larly B would be equated to not A. Neither can have a positive 
individuality of its own. The second alternative too does not 
hold good, for, besides the above difficulties, others appear 
here. We say that a thing A is different from another thing B, 
because the attributes of A are different from those of B. Now, 
does the difference of the attributes subsist in the attributes 


= that are different from the things or that are identical with 


them? In the former case, the same difficulty arises with 
regard to the difference between the thing and the attribute, 
and the query goes on ad infinitum. The above difficulties 
Vitiate the latter alternative, : 

mg Besides, symmetrical negation is mutual. 
and B negates A. Mutual ne 
very negation is a negation 


» 


-A negates D, 


gation is the negation of identity.” 


"E of something which is its counter- 
iby Therefore, the counter-entity 


of symmetrical negation 
ioc peur ay aaa 
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ex 


ig the identity of the two terms. But, is the identity of 
the two terms real? 7e, are A and D identical? Certainly, the 
reply must be in the negative. Otherwise, A cannot be different 
from B, and the negation between the two terms cannot be 
symmetrical. Tf the identity of the two terms is unreal, will 
the negation of that identity be of any value? Leaving out the 
question of value, how can we forma valid cognition of a nega- 
iiom that is qualified by its counter-entity which is admitted to 
be unreal 2?! The counter-entity of the judgment, ‘A is not B' 
is the judgment ‘A is B’. Hence the latter judgment must 
forma qualification of the former judgment. If the second 
judgment is admitted to have no truth—as the identity of the 
two terms is not real—the first judgment which must be 
qualified by the second, can possess no validity? 

Therefore, as negation, understood in any of the above 
senses is not self-consistent, it cannot belong to the Absolute. 
Tt may be said that though negation or difference as such and 
and by itself is not self-consistent, yet together with identity 
it may be safely attributed to the Absolute. Negation is only 
à aspect of a concrete whole. But then, is that aspect 
called negation, when considered by itself and apart from others, 


—— — 


Which Hegel claims to have succeeded in showing. 
Tadatmya-sambandhavachchinna-pratiyogitaka abhava 
Pratiyogi. 
ont l. Hegel and the Hegelians should accept that negation possesses an 
n ological validity, otherwise they cannot attribute it to the Absolute. It 
sention, therefore, has ontological validity, then what is negated, or the 
sen Le r-ontity of that negation, must have the same, and in the same 
co se. Ifthe cognition of the difference of two men is to be true, the 
seven of their identity also must be true. But the latter cannot be. 
fe Would say that it is not necessary for the counter-entity of negation 
are S true, then an absurd result would follow. In the judgment “Chimeras 
ont Pot we have the negation of chimeras, and we give existential or 
ea gical validity to this negation. Then the negation also must have 
S d validity. But the negation of the negation of the chimeras Is no 
e ime than the chimeras, and we find ourselves attributing existence to 
Ww at S, Which is absurd. If it is said that the second negation is not 
that pot first negated, the assertion will conflict with Hegel’s theory 
ips Positive is the opposite of the negative and the negative of the 
2 Weh hat i comiti itive nature of 
anyus. We have to accept that in the cognition of the positiv No 
no eos its differences From other things do not forma part. Otherwise, 
infi? on e 
Aya soepi number. Cf., KhandanaKhandakhadya, p. 194, ‘Tasmat ghata- 
: "pa nirupane na patapratityapeksha.' : E 


inability of our thought to show the necessity of any category adequately— 


would be possible, as the things which form the others are 
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or when united with them? If the first alternative is accepted, 
then negation when united with the other CU cannot 
remain as such, and loses its nature of negation. Therefore, 
as negation, it cannot belong to the Absolute, which ind pou 
of all the aspects. Tí is meaningless fo say that negation stil] 
retains its nature when united with other aspects. Otherwise, 
there would be no difference between a unity and an aggregate, 


And it is like saying that the square is still a square even 
though its corners are rounded off, If, therefore, the second 
alternative is accepted, by what name shall we call that aspect 
when considered as separate? It cannot be called negation, | 
But negation is what is present before us, while the absolute 
unity is not. Hence, as we do not know what the nature ofa 
particular aspect becomes when united with others. we have no 
right to call it by any familiar name, ! 


j 


TIT 


There is another kind of negation in Hegel, sometimes | 
called by him absolute negation’. This is the “negation char- | 
acteristic of consciousness which cancels in such a way that 
it preserves and maintains what is sublated, and thereby survives 
its being sublated”, This conception agrees well with his adapt- 
ation of the historical method?, Tn the process of evolution it 
is the same individual that ad vances from siage to stage. And 

init, the principle of absolute negation is ai work. The negation 
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is through the individual himself and not by something ex- j^ 
ternal. In the supersession of one stage by another, he is | 
not lost. | 
Now, can this principle explain the process by which the j 
Absolute manifests its appearances?! The idea of progress is | 


associated with the historical method. The finite individual, | 
in his evolution from stage to stage, is gaining something new, 1 
InHegel’s dialectic, the category of Being, as it advances through ji 
Jissenee to Notion, is becoming richer and richer. But we ennot f 
think of the Absolute as being benefited in any way by evolving | 
the world. If it is, whether logically or chronologically, before | 
the appearance of the world, the Absolute must be poorer. For | 
which reason, we are not justified in calling it the Absolute. 1 
The category of Being is quite insignificant when compared with | 
that of the Idea. The status of this meagre Absolute is in no I 
way higher. 


If we cannot think of the Absolute as gaining anything by 
assuming the world of forms, we should not attribute to it the 
preservation of the forms sublated or negated. First, it is not 


necessary to preserve them, for it does not contribute to its 
richness, 


Teason i 


x 


If we leave out utilitarian considerations, our second 
$ that unless one form is given up, the second cannot 
be assumed, In the Absolute one finite individual may be chang- 
US. forms rapidly, while another does slowly. Therefore one 
Sas may take the place of a second, while a third is still exist- T 
Mg. But when we consider the Absolute as a whole, we cannot c pu 


concei : Hoe ; 
i nceive how it can retain its previous form when the new one 
14$ appeared, 


If one is given up before another is put on, we 
Cannot under 


i uc stand how the former is presonyedi In the >. 
i In a ch 10n, ws üke form as such retained or tensors k 
E St case it is impossible for the new one to appear, iu 
S v Second it is meaningless to speak of the old one as preserved. 


a Even in the instance of the finite individual, it is open ——— 
question whether the sublated forms are preserved. ‘Th 
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i that his experience has become richer. But the Absolute does 
not become richer for its appearances. Tf it does we cannot 
predicate perfection to it. A perfect Absolute then becomes 
afuture event like Prof. Alexander’s Deity. But certainly, 
Hegel would never accept this conclusion. 

Jt may be contended that we may apply the historical 
method minus the concept of progress to the Absolute. : But 
we must not forget one point here. The world is a manifesta. 
tion of the Absolute. Yet the whole of the Absolute is not the 
world. We cannot equate one to the other. In the example of 
Bs i finite individual, he could be rightly identified, at the stage ol 

boyhood, with the boy, and at that of youth, with the youth. 


But the case of the Absolute is dissimilar, Itis, and has to 


remain, perfect, yetit must throw out the world of forms 


The latter goes on changing, but the former has to remain 
unperturbed in its perfection. Yet the process is such that the 
world cannot subsist unless sustained by the Absolute. There- 
fore, it is only with a license that we can call such process, as 
works no change in what undergoes it, a process at all. Hence 
the application of the historical method is meaningless. 
s We thus find that absolute negation is not applicable to 
the process of the Absolute. No logical concept can adequately 
express it," Bradley is therefore right in admitting our inability 
to understand the process, On his view, 
. ances issue forth form the Abs nd f 
init.’ It is something NONE = 
2 
and his followers, 
idya* or Ajñana. 
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The pure ego, uccordiug to Fichte, is the unity of the finite 
ego and the non-ego.  Aecording to Hegel, the Absolute 
is the Subject, yet it is the unity of the finite subject. and 
object. To both, it is the principle of negation that enters the 
unity of the Absolute, and creates division and opposition. But 
negation cannot adequately express the process by which the 
unity creates the division. When once there is division, we may 
say that the subject is not the object, and apply the principle “A 
is not B". We, therefore, have to take that process as inexplica- 
ble. If we call that unity pure intuition, or reason; or mediat- 
ed-immediacy or self-consciousness, which is ‘chaitanya’ unadul- 
terated, the principle that causes the difference could be best 
understood as its opposite. In pure consciousness division can 
be created only by a principle which can make one thing un- 
knowable, or not transparent to the other. Such a principle is 
Ajfiana or Nescience, or, sometimes translated, Ignorance, To 
it is due the presence of every thing unmediated. Tt is the cause 
of the whole world. Its nature is ‘I am ignorant, I do not under- 
stand myself and the other’. In the language of Hegel, it is ‘I 
cannot understand the nature of myself, who am the finite sub- 
ject, and of the object.’ It cannot be said that Ajfiana is mere 
absence of cognition, for I know that I do not understand. 
Therefore cognition is present. Hence this ignorance is some- 
thing positive, and is regarded by many Sankarites as the 
material cause of the universe. "The object, in Hegel’s phraseo- 
logy, is something unmediated, it is what the individual faces, 
but is not transparent to him. So long as it remains an object, 
it never allows thought to penetrate it fully. If fully mediated, 
it disappears. It cannot exist, if absorbed into self, or is made 
Dart and parcel of Self-consciousness. Hence its nature is best 
*Xplained by the principle of Ajfiana. 
While the principle of negation can explain the division 
of the absolute Subject into two subjects, the principle of ignor- 
2e explains also the impenetrability of the one to the other. 
gu e pesci quien Rugs of ad 
] allace: The Logic of Hegel, pp 119-20. 


2. Erdmann sa tic sti uses the word reason instead 
ys that tichte sometimes use! 
f the word Ego. See History of Philosophg, Vol I, p. 500. 
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Ajñana is the obstruction that prevents the one from kuowing 


i the other. But in the concept of negation there is nothing to 
: connote the obstruction. The all-pervading trausperancy charac- 
teristic of Absolute Consciousness is somehow destroyed at the 
empirieal level. And as expressing the faet, the concept of 
Ajiiana is richer in content than negation. 

The absolute negation of Hegel is unable to suvo the 
sternal perfection of the Absolute at the time of creating the 
world. But Ajfana, which vanishes the moment knowledge 
arises, successfully performs the required function. ‘The appear- 
ance of knowledge is the realisation of the Self” in the object, 
is the removal of objectivity. As the latter disappears at the 
presence of jiana or knowledge, it has no reality. Yet we 
should not say that it does not exist, for we actually face it, and 
only after a great struggle can overcome it. But when we 
become one with the Absolute, it does not exist even for us. It 
represents the fact that the perfection of the Absolute is 
unimpaired by the flux of the world of forms. Just as the 
effects of ignoranee are removed after knowledge arises, the 
effects of Ajnana vanish at the presence of Self-consciousness: 
As we do not mean that the object of cognition has come into 
jnana only with the knowledge of it, but exists all along though 
wiknown to us, similarly the Absolute remains perfect cven 
while the play of ‘avidya’ is continuing. And this idea is not 
connoted by the principle of negation. 


One question is still left to answer. What is the relation 
between Ajfiana and the Absolute? "The answer is that there is 
‘no reason for putting the question. It is the spirit of deduction 
. that is still inquisitive? We think that, if we know the nature 


SE A R m 
1. For a further discussion about the positi is principle 
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of Ajňana, the Absolute and their relation, we can deduce the 
whole world from them, But our desire to deduce the world: is 
preposterous. For, unless we know the nature of the Absolute 
in detail, how can we demonstrate the necessity of our deduction? 
As Bergson says, no amount of concepts can exhaust the nature 
of even a finite individual, not to speak of the Absolute. And 
even many of those who profess to deduce, admit that a detailed 
knowledge of the Absolute is not possible. In this very admis- 
sion is implied our inability to understand the nature of the above 
relation. How Ajñana comes to be, and how it disappears, we 
cannot comprehend. As Hegel attributes the process of negation 
to the Absolute. Sankara does not hold that Ajñana belongs to it. 
For at that level of consciousness, Ajfiana does not exist at all, 
Logie and metaphysies cannot inform us more about its nature. 


Now to conclude. we have examined the contention of 
Hegel that the process of negation belongs to the absolute. We 
have shown that the concept of negation is not self-consistent, 
and therefore cannot belong to it. Bnt here it may be objec- 
ted that there is no need of introducing the new concept of 
Avidya, as we may still use negaion itself without predicating 


finite self, the latter mustexist first for the former to belong to it. Thus 
for the existence of the finite self Avidya becomes necessary, if not, 
without Avidya, the finite self would be identical with the Absolute; but 
for the existence of Avidya the finite self is necessary for without the latter 
Avidya has Nothing to subsist in. But to posit such mutual dependence is 
no explanation. Now, this objection arises only through an inadequate un- 
derstanding of Sankara's position. Sankara does not think, unlike, Hegel, 
that by calling a thing inexplicable he has explained it. Avidyais something 
Whose nature we cannot understand. To press for its explanation is there- 
fore futile. Avidya is the objectivity present in the consciousness of the 
Jiva. But when absorbed into Self-conscionsness, it disappears. If the 
objector says that, though Avidya loses its nature of objectivity, it still 
remains in Self-consciousness-in a form where all the divisions and distine- 
tions are negated, the reply is that we do not know whether it can Remain 
there as the opponent thinks. We haveno evidence for its existence in the 
Absolute, where there is no principle of distinction. Hence, we should say 
that Avidya belongs to the Jiva, nof in the sense in which a purse „belongs 
to me, but in the sense that it constitutes Jiva's nature as determinate. 
Therefore, it isirrelevant to ask either how Avidya can belong to Jiva 
+ the latter does not exist previous to the form, 


S u sou the desire to deduee 
 "IV3's appearance, Ag we have pointed out above, itis the desire to 
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it to the Absolute, But negation is a category of thought, and 


hence its product. Tt comes into existence after thought, 


wereas Ajfianaisthe matrix of the whole word and therefore clu 


of thought too. Besides, we have shown above some of the 


senses in which Avidya is a more adequate concept. If it is 
asserted that negation too possesses all these characteristics, 
then our controversy turns out to be only over names, as what 
we mean is the same. But the grounds for identifying nega- 
tion with Avidya are too few, and for differentiating them 


too many. 


cceecue—lolc cc e -————————— — 
and bring the Absolute into the grip of thought that is at the root of tho 
objection. 


Similarly, the objection of Kumarila that Sankara has to forego his 
non-dualism, if he holds that Avidya is external to Brahman, is not to the 
munt e EDAM Sambandhakshepaparihara, pp. 84-5). If Avidya 
d A z y an existence besides that of Brahman, the objection 
e B u it is repeatedly asserted that Avidya does not exist at that 
; 9. OF consciousness. And it is the same mathematical mind that sees 
n Sankara the dualism of Brahman and Avidya 

Vidyuranaya says that 


Ma j 3 . 
Absolute, and he illustrates ya or Ajnana is the Sakti or power of the 


burn, (Panchadasi, II 47 their relation by that of fire and its power to 
ing to the lower Abs 1 ; ^T). But the passage has to be interpreted as refer- 
solute, or, what Dr. Radhakrishnan calls, Brahman in 


the moulds of thou ht Vi TA Twise 
ght. If id anya i i ete i j 
es i i yaranya is to be interpr ted otherwise, W 


it is to be attributed to CUN this Maya is the principle of plurality, i 
Ramanuja and Sankara, an, nO difference would remain between 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CRITERION OF VALUE. 


Benoy Goran Roy. 


Bernard Bosanquet is an absolutist. The problem ot 
value is central in his philosophy. For a proper under- 
standing of the order of nature and the revelation of the 
Absolute in it, one must needs analyze the properties of 
value. Value, worth and goodness are names for the same 
character of objects. Now-a-days however, the terms— worth 
and goodness have turned obsolete in English usage. Bosan- 
quet regards value as a Category. He is not willing to 
call it ‘a datum of perception) ‘Goodness then is not 
given in experience as one kind of thing you can point 
out. It is a feature attaching more or less to many such; 
we cannot exclude the possibility that in a sense it may 
attach to all. Tt is, as we said, a category of which at 
least a great many objects present the character, but which 
ig itself present as a whole in none.! 


The object which has value, possesses the ‘general 
character of what a. human being wants? Now what ful- 
ñls the want of a human being? An object only when 
it is stable and satisfactory can fulfil the want of a human 
being, That which has the property of satisfactoriness can 
Satisfy human want. It alone has worth or value, We 
shall tackle this problem of satisfaction in our criticism. 


Are values subjective or objective?  Bosanquet has a 
Strong tendency to classify them as objective though he does 
not efface the scent of the subjective on them. He writes— we 
‘We seen that value, worth or goodness is a certain quality 


1, 


Some Suggestions in Ethics p. 51. 
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of objects bona fide belonging to them, but especially 
revealed in their manifestations within the attitude of 
human minds (the minds of finite spirits) It will be 
convenient here to compare his view with that of Prof, 
Alexander. Alexander says that a value emerges only when 


mind and an object are connected by the relation of 


———————— 


a 
compresence. Value resides neither in the mind nor in 


the object. It is a new quality that emerges when mind 
is eompresent with the object. Bosanquet however is not 
willing to assign such a subjective-objective position to 
values. He is bent on saying that values are revelations 


of objective characters. Only they are manifested within 
the human minds. 

Bosanquet identifies the world of Reality with the 
world of values. Value and existence go together. ‘What- 
ever fills a place and occupies thought and feeling must 
ipso facto however slightly present a value’.2 There can 
hardly be existence without value. When we speak of 
virtue as having value it is never virtue in the abstract to 
which the value is referred. The value is referred to the 
/ actual virtuous conduct. So when we say, health has value, 
ile it is not the concept health but health exhibited in organi- | 
sms, that has value. But here we should remember a 
significant fact about Bosanquet's philosophy. ^ Bosanquet. 
we shall see later, lays undue emphasis on the faet that 
the finite individuals have got mo real existenee. Only the 
Absolute exists in the proper sense of the term. So inter- 
pietet the Absolute alone is valuable. But Bosanquet 15 
eagerto save the “what of an individual. Here we face f 
NL IL the “what” of individual is 1o live i 
eg, ee 
and if we believe sat d ue and existence go toget E 

dness, virtu DR pet E of Deru 
| We that iis oH e float in the air, we mus 
ere in objects. If value is conservet 


1. Tbid p. 68, 


2. Some Suggestions in Ethics p. 65 
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the individual too is conserved for it is only in the latter 


ly 5 
of that the former lives, moves and has its being. 
be But for Bosanquet, only the values survive in the f 
f, Absolute. What is the truth about the relation of actuality i 
an and value? Let us take the values of art. It will be | 
of convenient here to express the views of "Taylor. He ex- ia 
in presses the relation in an admirable passage: ‘what we | 
nd really regard as so very mood is beauty as constituting i 
ot the characteristic form of the beautiful thing, beauty as 
to existing in ‘the poem, or symphony or portrait, not beauty Li 
ns as a concept, detached from the individual things of beauty | 
in in which it is embodied.’ Truth, beauty and goodness to i 
which we always ascribe value are in all cases ‘concreted.’ By 
he Can we assign a sure criterion to value? It is often E 
t- argued that value is a matter of feeling. As such it i 
st ‘cannot have any standard. Bosanquet is of opinion that j 
m there can be no value apart from feeling. But having 
of feeling we can surely test it. ‘In truth the education of 
to fecling is the most important of all education—teaching people i & 
1e to like and dislike rightly—as the Greeks knew ; and this means , 
e; that there is a standard.” 
i- Value depends upon the amount of Reality and Trueness. 
g Value involves satisfaction which again depends on the 
n logical stability of the whole. Mind obtains satisfaction 
at in a thing only when it is consistent with the whole. t 
1e The truth of a thought means that the thought fits into | 


a harmony. Bosanquet is of opinion that the criterion of 


18 value and that of reality are the same. The standard is 

q Positive non-contradiction. 

à Now what is non-contradiction? In order to establish 

e this standard Bosanquet walks through the mirc of logic. : 
or He establishes his metaphysics on the foundation of logie. 

Y Let us see how he builds the standard of non-contradic- È 
i tion which he often calls individuality. Bosanquet defines 
d; Eo 

By l. The Faith of « moralist, p. 48. z 


2. Principle of Idividuality und Vatue, (Abstracts of lectures). 
Lecture VIII, : 
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knowledge as the affirmation or judgment which identifies 
the constructive interpretation of our present perception 

with the reality which the present perception forces upon 
us! Knowledge is always judgment which is constructive 
of the real world. The process of construction is that of 
pointing out an identity in differences. The first thing 
in a Judgment is that we must have a world of reality 
distinguished from our ideas. Judgment always claims to 
be truce. The truth-claim of Judgment is made by attach- 

ing an idea to some Reality. The true logical subject is 

always Reality and the predicate is the meaning of an idea. 

Truth-claim consists in the affirmation of the meaning as 

belonging to the tissue of Reality. “The Judgment always 

appears as a revelation of something which is in Reality. It 

simply develops, accents or gives accuracy to a recognized 

quality of the real. This is easily seen in cases of simple 

quality—e.g. "This colour is sky-blue? The colour is given 

and the Judgment merely identifies it with sky-blue and so 

reveals another element belonging to its identity, the clement 

of being seen in the sky on a clear day." The explicit 

subject marks the place at which Reality accepts the predicate. 

The subject is real and the predicate ideal, but pronounced 

to be real. Every Judgment is the connection of parts in a 

whole and the great feature of Reality is to be a whole. 

Thus we see that the spirit of Judgment carries u 

to the whole. Let us see whether inference also carries 
us to the whole. What really happens in any inference is 
that the data and premisses are brought together in a new 
whole. Inference always involves a system. How can one 
property determine another? How can you say, ‘given this 
there must be that? “This can only be answered by point- 
ing to the nature of a whole with parts, or a system 
which just means this, a group of 


| 
| 
| 


Entel. jus relations or properties 
of Blunge so held together by a common nature that you 
can judge from some of them what the others must be.” 


l. Essentials Silene p. 29. 
2. Ibid. p. 71. 
Essentials of logic p. 140 
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48 In au inference the data destroy each other’s defects and 
n give rise to a new totality. "This is a step towards non-con- 
m tradiction. Non-contradiction is the formulation of the spirit 
e | - of the whole. We arrive at this principle only by arguing 
Ji for the imperfection of data and premisses. When we pass . i 
g : from the contradictory and unstable to the stable and 
y satisfactory we have the principle of  non-contradiction, | 
o The character of the reasoning is expressed by the argument 
l- —a contingentia mundi. Bosanquet deseribes it as the es- 
ls sential argument of metaphysics. The spirit of totality P 
l. carries us forward. Instinctively we move from the unstable i 
[3 and contradictory to the stable and satisfactory. BO anquet i 
[e rejects the common-place analogies as worthless such as à 
t that water cannot rise higher than its source or that you ` 
d cannot get more out of. a box than you put into it. j 
e *What really happens in any inference is that the data 
" and premisses are brought together in & new whole and by 
o reason of the new combination, their respective limitations p^ 
t as isolated factors, are pro lanto removed, and a new character j 
t is made explicit, which belongs to them in their new 
i combination. Now it is impossible that such a new character 
l should not bring with it a step towards non-contradiction, i 
i and new contacts with the general whole of experience; it Iu 

is impossible that a new meaning read into a proposition, LES 
3 à new application of a purpose, a new sensitive fibre deve- ; 
S loped in an emotional disposition should not effect the i 
5 issue of its truth, completeness or stability." A new question f 
Jj here arises. How does the principle of non-contradiction 
e cover within de sweep the entire mass of contradictions ? i 
5 When different natures claim the same place in the i gu) 
- . System, we have logical contradiction. But im non-cotradic- 
j üon the contradictory materials are so adjusted that they 
3 may find place together in the same system. In non-con- 


tradiction the contradictions are resolved and readjusted. 
The character of the real where contradictions are readjusted 
18 called negativity. 


l. Prinepile of Individuality and Value. pp. 263-264. 
9 
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By following the argument—« contingentia puns Baselines 
arrives at the principle of non-contradiction. The a= stem 
he takes, is to call it the Reality. Noncconttmdietiog is 
the only real in his philosophy. The unstable is rejected 
as worthless. Only the Absolute remains. The Absolute, we 
have seen, somehow covers the entire range of phenomenal 
diversities in an organised form.. Outside the Absolgta 
nothing remains. It is non-contradiction. Bosanquet identi; 
lies fact with value. Whatever is real is valuable. This 
is why he suggests an identical criterion for Reality and 
value, . 
Individuality or non-contradiction is the criterion of Re- 

ality and Bosanquet says that it is also the criterion of 
value. The principle of Bosanquet’s argument is—Satisfaction 
as distinct from an intensity of feeling depends on the 
character of logical stability of the whole inherent in the 
object of desire. The mind obtains more satisfaction in an 
experience which is more real. ‘The standard of satisfac- 
tion is reality, consistency, or wholeness. Bosanquet fights 
against the use of teleology in the ordinary sense of the 
term, He criticises it as a criterion of value. If by teleo- 
logy we mean direction by a Supreme Mind outside the 
universe, we are sure, such a teleology cannot explain the 
universe or its value. The universe as a whole is self- 
directing. In other words, individuality or completeness is 
the criterion of value. Bosanquet does not wholly repu- 
diate teleology. He is willing to accept teleology if it be 
purged of ordinary meaning. He says—If it (teleology) 18 
to retain a meaning, it must abandon the whole analogy of 
finite contrivance and selection and must fall back on the 
as characteristics of value which, apart from sequence in. time; 
aod from selected purpose, attach to the nature of a totality 
pou is perfection. In this transition, the principle of pur- 
posiveness, of a nature imperative or every element of a whole 
expands into the prineiple of individuality or positive non-con- 
This is idea] teleology, 


: Principle of Individuality and Value. pp. 126-127. 


a 
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Thus we have arrived at the principle of individuality, the 
criterion of value and existence. There are two sharply distin- 
guished views. “All values concern persons? and ‘all values 
attach to conscious states.’ The second view is often the 
source of contradiction. It may mean that the value re- 
sides in the separate conscious states each by itself without 
any reference to any greater whole. But it is erroneous. 
Things ean only be valued when they are taken in their whole 
nature. Bosanquet cites some examples. You cannot value the 
individuals separately and then value the society by adding up 
the separate values. ‘The value of the master is connected 
with that of the servant and the rulers have their values in 
the qualities which they learn from the ruled. But the first 
assertion is true. Values ean only he appreciated when there 
is feeling and consciousness. So far we have described the 
views of Bosanquet on values. Let us now attempt a criticism. 


Prof. Bosanquet states that individuality or non-contradic- 
tion is the criterion of value. The absolute or the complete 
whole is the individuality, Every finite value is tested by 
that criterion. But can any value Judgment be passed on the 
whole? Ts the universe good or bad ? Bosanquet says—It is 
perfection and the standard of all goodness and value. Surely 
you do not value it; you value all else by it. Its value is 
the unit; and all other values must be adjusted so as -to 


amount to it!—When Bosanquet states that the yalue of the 
rely the whole has value. But he 
way how to evaluate the whole. 
he had said— 
the whole 
Just as 


Whole is the unit, then su 
does not show us any 

Bosanquet might have avoided this difficulty if 
The value of the finite is judged by the value of 
and the latter is judged by means of itself alone. 
light dispels darkness.and expresses itself, so individuality is 
its own criterion as well as that of the finite values. The 
criterion other than itself. The 


Whole does not require any : 
Complete individuality cannot have a criterion that is outside 
uld he gone. 


of itself, for in that case its individuality wo 
The whole has nothing outside of itself. 
SS 


A. Principal of Individuality and Value p. 310, 
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Many difficulties arise when Bosanquet elucidates his 
criterion of value. He says—values can only be appreciated 
| when there is feeling and conciousness. The finite individuals 


| : 68 Benoy Copal [toy 
| 
f 


| have got no value of their own. They elicit value from extern- 
i ality. These values are to be conserved in the Absolute. The 
i finite individual ‘will deposit its value in the Absolute and 
| s then it will pass into nothingness. The ‘what’ of the finite 


will remain to enrich the Absolute whole. The ‘that’ vanishes 
leaving no mark. If values remain in the Absolute, who will 
enjoy or appreciate them? There must be feeling and consci- 
ousness so that these values might be appreciated. But has 
the Absolute any feeling or consciousness? Bosanquet is not 
clear on the point. On the other hand he has asserted at 
various places that his Absolute is an impersonal whole. If 


the Absolute be an impersonal whole, how can values remain 
there 2 


Bosanquet styles the values as objective. But a closer 
perusal of his discourse on values leads one to suppose that 
these tertiary qualities do not belong to Reality objectively. 
If the Absolute possesses the qualities from the beginning, what 
is the good of sending finite minds who are to elieit these 
tertiary qualities from externality? Surely the Absolute does 
not play a game of make-believe with itself! It may 
be said in this connexion that the Absolute likes to 
form Sute souls and this is why it endows the finite souls 
with its own value. But Bosanquet entertains the con- 
trary view. He is of opinion that the finite souls will elicit 
= jane from externality only to enrich the Absolute. It is true 
3 that S his Gifford volume he started with the idea of soul- 

S formation but he gave it up in his conclusion. Now we call 
regard the values only as embellishments of Reality They 
» A. belong to its very structure, They are not revelations 
oe characters, Bosanquet is eager to say that the 
o eee the Absolute. But we do not find any 
E MT e embellishments will always remain con- 
i ne Absolute, After al] they do not belong to the 
de. : ively. Thus Bosanquet assigns a very insecure 
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position to values. He tries to save value at the cost of the 
finite individual but consistently be cannot save either, 


. Even granting that Bosanquet- proves consistently the 
objectivity of values, how far is it correct to say that faet 
and value are interconnected? Whatever is an existent fact 
has value. Individuality can properly he said to exist. Hence 
it has value. The finite individuals cannot be said to exist 
in the proper sense of the term. This is why Bosanquet is 
unwilling to attribute any value to them. The finite indivi- 
duals live only to die, exist only to melt into nothingness. It RA 
must be admitted in this connexion that in so far as they exist, ; 
they have value. But ultimate value is denied to them. We are ] 
landed in a world of shadows. Whenever we look at the vast Ei 
panorama of the world we find innumerable things. They do 
not exist. They have no value. If we take existence and i 
value in the sense as taken by Bosanquet we must confess— 
we eat and drink, we feel pain. All are relatively unreal, 
valueless. ‘The whole alone has the ultimate value. But if 
the parts are unreal and valueless, how ean the whole be 
real and valuable? No amount of negation will bring forth 
an affirmation. Hundred lies will not create a truth. Tt will 
not do if one simply says—The parts are superficially real and 
not ultimately real. No amount of superficial Reality can 
bring forth an ultimate Reality. 

- Professor Bosanquet is of opinion that values can be 
tested by a standard. The standard ‘is individuality or the 
amount of wholeness. Bosanquet is perhaps right when he 
Says that value, though dependent on feeling, ean be tested 
by the criterion of individuality. If we require a criterion 
to test value, we believe, individuality is the best possible 
one. “Positive pleasure and all satisfaction as distinct from 
an intensity of feeling which there is reason to suspect of 
being illusory, depends on the character of the logical i 
Stability of the whole inherent in objects of desire, and 
that what in this sense is more real, that is more atibne : 
With itself and the whole, is also the experience in aan 
the ming obtains the more durable and robust satisfaction and. 
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more completely realises itself. This consideration prescribes 
the nature of the ultimate good or end which is the supreme 
standard of value........- And by this standard any judg- 
ment as to ultimate end or value can be criticised or 
estimated.” J. E. McTaggart criticises Bosanquet thus: One 
step in this argument then is that satisfaction is value and 
that nothing else is value. Now if the supporters of this 
position be confronted with Kant who declares that other 
things have value besides satisfaction or with Bentham who 
maintains that nothing but pleasure has value, what would 
they do? They would not agree with them. But could they 
agree with them? No argument is given here nor do I see 
what argument would be possible. They eould, I take it, only 
affirm that satisfaction and nothing but satisfaction was value. 
And thus their argument would after all depend upon an 
ultimate judgment of value—? McTageart’s criticism is not 
wholly sound. Value cannot be pleasure for pleasure -is 
variable. Pleasure is subject to change and it ean be modified 
by environments. A criterion which is always variable is not 
a true criterion. Kant declares that there are other things 
which have value besides satisfaction. But such an assertion 
eau only be made when the .term satisfaction is taken in & 
narrow sense. If by satisfaction we mean negativity where all 
contradictions are resolved, surely satisfaction covers the entire 
range of values. But here this difficulty arises. Value is 
satisfaction. But, satisfaction of whom? We understand, 
Bosanquet sets no value on finite individuals, We know, there 
is only one individual and it is the whole. Are we to attri- 
pute satisfaction to the Absolute, the complete whole? Is the 
Absolute a person ? Bosanquet is unwilling to attribute any 
quality to the Absolute. It is an impersonal whole. Value 
cannot be the satisfaction of a finite individual. The finite 
individual has got a dubious reality. Thus we are at a loss 


to decipher any proper meaning of the proposition—value is 
satisfaction. 


E Pripeiple of Individuality and Value, p. 298. 
2; Critical notices. Mind. N. S. 1912, p. 425 
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The chief merit of Bosanquet lies in his formulation of 
the criterion of value.  Individuality is indeed the surest 
criterion of value. In its formulation, Bosanquet is faultless. 
But unfortunately in its application, he is forgetful of the 
rea] character of the formula. Bradley and Bosanquet take 
up individuality as the criterion of value. Bradley, however, 
starts with a visionary and impracticable standard of ‘an abso- 
lute experience. ‘Our criterion is individuality or the idea of 
a complete system. Appearances are inconsistent by them- 
selves. But they are somehow harmonized in the whole, the 
complete system. Bradley defines the Absolute on the basis 
of an empty principle. From the empty principle he reasons 
down to the finite experiences and condemns them as illusion. 
Professor Bosanquet is on a better footing. He is aware of 
the inherent dangers of formulating an empty principle of 
wholeness or non-contradiction. For Bradley the phenomenal 
diversities are illusions. But the character of the real is to 
possess everything phenomenal in a harmonious form. We do 
not know how the phenomenal contradictions are reconciled in 
the Absolute. Bradley only says—They are somehow reconciled 
we know not how. This is why Professor Bosanquet follows 
the path from the finite to the infinite. He has put in an 
admirable passage— The fundamental nature of the inference 
to the Absolute........++ is misapprehended if we call upon 
it to put us in possession of an ultimate experience which is 
ex hypothesi incompatible with our limited being. What it 
Will do for us is much more relevant to the transformation of 
our lives. It exhibits to us in their relative stability and 
reciprocal suggestions of completeness the provinces of experi- 
ence which comprise the various values of life ; it interprets 
the correlation of their worth with reality, and of both with 
the satisfactoriness to the soul.......+ What metaphysics 
may do, and in the hand of the masters has always done, is 
Starting from any datum, no matter what, to point out what 
“ort of thing is in actual life—which is in the Absolute now 
18 ever— the higher and more stable; and what is the ug 


l. Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 268-269. 
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defective and the more self contradictory ; and to indicate the 
weneral law or tendency by which the latter is absorbed in 
o 


the former.! 

Thus we see, Bosanquet’s criterion works with ow b 
actual experience. Our own experience is the clue to Reality, 
The empty form realizes itself in the concrete materials of 
life. Unlike Bradley he argues from the kind of system which 
is realized only in experience. So far Bosanquet’s criterion 
is quite good. Indeed if there is to be any good criterion 
of value, it should be individuality as expressed in experiences, | 


We accept it as a necessity of reason. Life and science 
vindicate this principle. But does Bosanquet stick to this 
conception when he applies the formula? Our answer must | 
needs be in the negative. We shall see in a separate article that | 
he reverts to the position of Bradley. He also asserts—The | 
Absolute alone lives. All our finite experiences are transmuted i 
and rearranged in the Absolute. Like B radley he too condemns 
the finite experiences as contradictions. If individuality is 
to be expressed only in experiences, if truth, beauty and 
goodness are to count in the universe as they count for us, 
we must surely confess that the finite individuals contribute 
their value to the Universal and the latter in return ennobles 
and beautifies each of the individuals. But we shall see later 
on that Professor Bosanquet ruthlessly immolates the finite 


ndividuals at the altar of the universal. If we view objects 


henomenally and stick to an organic conception of the universe, 


annot surely repudiate the finite individuals. 
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<: ‘The object of this paper is to summarise some of the very 
fundamental researches made in connection with matter and pu 
radiation during the last five or six years. These are the chaotic 
days in science, and the problem of matter is being approached 
from extreme. ends. There are two definite schools of thought, 
both equally active, vigorous and sincere, the one. attempting to 
treat radiation as matter consisting of discreet particles and the 
other replacing matter with waves. The simplest of the usual 
physical conceptions have now been wrapped up into the folds 
of highly complicated mathematical expressions. The old 
Newtonian mechanics has been successively replaced by Einstein, 
Bose, Fermi and Dirac statistics. Prabability has taken the 
Place of certainty, and the very relation between cause and 
effect has now been questioned, and the doctrine of Undetermi- 3 
nism is coming into vogue. There is already a conflict between 
transcendentalists and positivists, so much so, that one of the 
Party is even prepared to ascribe something like ‘free will’ to 


the unconscious matter. 


In one previous essay contributed to this Review some 
Years back, I made an attempt to give a brief summary of the —— 
Present position of the views regarding atomic structure, and ; 
there T remarked that modern physics, based on the chemical 
information and evidences from radioactive changes, ‘Xray 
"hvestications, results from spectroscopy and achievements in- 
the Yegion of magnetic and electrical properties, all with o 
10 an 


Te 


Carry positive charges, and hence, it was evident that there was ? 
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voice are in agreement with the present electronic concept of 
atomic structure; but theu, our ignorance about the nucleus 
was a great stumbling block. Fortunately, in the last two 
or three years, a great advance has been made in this line 
and it would not be improper to begin with an account of the 


nucleus. 


Tt has already been remarked that inside an atom, there 
exists a solar system, with nucleus at its foeus and a band of 
electrons revolving round it in a number of orbits, and we have 
also seen that under excitement, electrons make jumps from one 
level to the other, and in extreme cases it so happens that an 
electron leaves the parental orbit altogether for good. All these 
transitions are manifested to the externa] world as characteristic 
radiations, both visible and invisible. Inside a molecule, there 
is a jumbling up of a multitude of atoms, each by itself a solar 
system, and then a partieular radiation may be due to different 
species of energy corresponding to translatory motion, rotation 
and vibration of the molecule as a whole or due to electronic 
excitations. These are the radiations which have given us to an 
approximate perfectness the picture of multifarious activities of 
electrons inside a molecule. But the problem is how to permeate 
to the innermost core of the most fundamental portion of the 
atom, the nucleus itself, which in main is responsible for almost 
whole of the mass, for the whole of the momenta, rather the 
very identity of matter, 


Tus Story or Nucrzus.—It was perhaps Nagaoka a notable 
physicist of Japan who as early as 1904 brought out the possibili- 
ty of the existence of a positively 


s charged nucleus surrounded by 
a zone containing electrons, 


: but the first experimental evidence of 
i existence was evinced from the celebrated investigations of 
Rutherford in 1906 when he showed that alpha -particles which 
pein positive charge are deflected back when they reach the 
mnermost core of an atom. i 


E Alpha. particles -e positively 
charged and ther } particles were posi 


efore a body which could repel them must also 


seat of positive charges inside an atom, This was named as th? 
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this means that the negative charges on the number of electrons 
are just counterbalanced by the positive charges on the nucleus, 
This nucleus possessed two properties ; firstly, it carried positive 
charges and secondly, since the mass of electron is negligible and 
cannot alone account for the mass of an atom this mass must be 
centred in the nucleus. 


Since the mass of nucleus of atoms of different elements 
is different, it will be wrong to assume that the nucleus is a 
unit as a whole, and let us see if we can bring out the rupture 
of this central portion of the atom. A study of the disintegra- 
tion products of this nucleus is one of the greatest triumphs 
of the present day experimental science. Since all the elements 
are so elosely and orderly related to one another, it is clear 
that there exists a chain of evolution in them and it is highly 
probable that one element may be transformed into the othex. 
Lord Rutherford's laboratory has been busy in this direction for 
the last two and a half decades. 


Radium, thorium and uranium are the henviest of the 
known metals, and their nuclei carry an unbearable load with 
the effect that they are continuously emitting out a portion of 
their body in the form of alpha, beta and gamma radiations. 
These are however not radiations in the strictest sense of the 
term, but consist of actual units of particles. Beta radiations 
are shooting out of a stream of negatively charged electron 
and alpha radiations are positively charged helium particles 
With a mass corresponding to four units and a charge corres- 
Ponding to iwo units. We have not much to do with gamma 
"adiations here which have found an excellent application. in 
Millikans cosmic rays. 


The work on radioactivity has shown that by giving pu 
alpha and beta! partieles, radium and uranium are transformed 
to other metals with decreased weight of the nucleus. ‘This 
at least shows not only the possibility of transmutations w 
Slements but also the fact that alpha particles might be ‘the 
Necessary constituents of the nucleus, On the analogy of. the 


nucleus of atom. Atom as a whole is electrically neutral, and. 
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existence of electrons, it may be assumed that there exists 9 
positive unit also carrying the same amount of the positive 
charge as held by the electron but pons a much greater 
mass, the mass equal to that possessed by the lightest of elements, 
the hydrogen. This unit has been known as proton. Thus an 
electron is a particle with one unit negative charge but possess- 


et ee Ee RC» 


ing almost no mass (the mass being only 1/1850 of hydrogen), 
while a proton carries a unit positive charge with also a unit 
mass. An alpha particle or charged helium atom has two 
units of positive charges and four units of mass. 


| 
| 
| 
[| 
| 


Tue Discovery or Nevrrons.—Protons and alpha parti- 
cles were long known. Alpha particles could be obtained from 
radioactive sources,—thus polonium has been found to be a 
very excellent source for their production. Protons, on the 
other hand, ean be obtained from discharge tubes running under 
suitable potentials. The years 1932 and 1933 are very memora- 


ble for the discovery of another constituent of nucleus which 
has been named as neutron. 


It was shown by Bothe and Becker 
elements when bombarded with alpha particles of polonium, 
emit radiations which appear to be of gamma ray type. 
However, Mme, Curie-Joliot and M. Joliot (the daughter and 
son-in-law of Madame Curie) and also J. Chadwick almost 
simultaneously found out that these are markedly different 
from gamma radiations and possess much greater penetrating 
power than any of the gamma rays hitherto known. Since then; 
Chadwick and his collaborators have made very important 
Investigations of far-reaching consequence and it has now been 

Cone lusively, shown that these radiations are no more than the 
3 streamings of particles of neutrons, As the word signifies, 
_ these particles are neutral in their electrical character but 


that some light 


e : ü a similar to that of a proton or hydrogen 
a E UE Moreover, it ha Jon, 
with the eis as been shown that along 


of this neutron, the metal on which the alpha 


8 is changed to a metal higher in the 
me to this point very shortly. 
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So far as mass is concerned, a neutron is similar to a 
proton. But these two differ not only in the fact that neutrons 
do not contain charge on them while protons carry a positive 
unit charge but also in the very high penetrating power of the 
former. ‘Thus a proton of volocity 3x 10° cm. per second 
travels about a foot in air and then loses its identity after 


‘setting absorbed somewhere in the track. While a neutron 
5 > 


with the same initial velocity will on the average make a ‘close 
eollision with a nitrogen nucleus only once in 300 to 400 yards 
path, and it may go a distance of a few miles before losing all 
its energy. 

Neutrons have been obtained from some of the light 
metals as lithium, beryllium, boron, sodium, magnesium and 
aluminium. Beryllium and boron are very suitable sources. The 
process of production appears to be the capture of alpha particle 
into the atomic nucleus with the formation of a new nucleus 
and the release of a neutron. The new nucleus will thus have 
a nuclear charge two units higher than that of the original 
nucleus and a mass number 3 units greater. This may be 
shown thus :— 


Light metal + alpha particle= New metal + Neutron 

Alpha particle=2 units charge + 4 units mass 

Neutron=zero charge + unit mass. ; 
For example in boron, there are 11 units of mass and 5 units 
of positive “charge. This on collision with alpha particle 
would yield a new metal with 7 units of charge and 14 units 
of mass and a neutron is released. 

Bu, + Het =N", +n" 

B denotes boron atom, He alpha particle, N the new element 
Nitrogen in this case and n the neutron, The superscript 


Numerals denote the masses and subscript numerals the charges. . 


The equation on both the sides is satisfied with respect to 
Masses as well as charges. p 
Just as alpha partieles or the so-called charged helium 


Atoms on collision with matter give rise to neutrons, similarly, - 
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1 


the neutrons on further bombardments with some elements 
give back the original metal. Thus the reaction is reversible, 
Boron colliding with charged helium gives nitrogen and neutron ; 
and again, neutron colliding with nitrogen would give back 
| boron and charged helium. 


| It must be remembered that all the collisions are not 
effective to bring out the changes so far described. Thus out 
| of about a million of alpha partieles from polonium falling on 
i a thick layer of beryllium, only 30 produce the desired collision 
1 and release neutrons. This clearly shows how little is the pro- 
bability of bringing out the rupture of the nucleus of an atom 
1 even with powerful polonium alpha particles. Think of the 
patience of a physicist who in the bewilderment of thousands 
i of cinematographs would to his satisfaction come across just 
] one or two tracks of long awaited neutrons, which could have 
i been overlooked or ignored by the ordinary experimentalists, 


Tur Discovery or Posrrrons.—The existence of neutrons 
is established now without doubt. But no less amazing is the 
discovery of positrons or positive electrons. These are the 
particles of the same mass as electrons but possess a positive 
charge instead of negative. The first evidence of their existence 
was given by Andersen (1982 and then worked out to an almost 
certainty by Blackett and Occhialini (1933). Occhialini and 
Ohadwiek believe to have obtained positive electrons in the 
interaction of beryllium radiation with matter and subsequent 
application of magnetic field. When photographs were taken, 
some of the tracks (in about 2,000 photographs) were found to 
be due to negative electrons, but 70 showed a curvature in the 
opposite direction. The observations on the ionizing power of 
these newly discovered particles in the gas and also the loss 


cf energy in metal plates are consistent with the assumption 
that these particles contain a unit 


mass equal to that of an electron. 
the true origin of these positro 
. speculate their real significance b 
: they would throw a flood of light i 


positive charge and possess 
We cannot yet account for 
ns, and it is.too early 10 
ut it is undoubtedly true that 
n the build of the nucleus, ... 
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AmxrIFICIAL TRANSMUTATION oF HEnemEeNTs.—The trans- 
formation of one element to the other was a crave of 
alchemists since the very beginning of the history of 
science. However, in the 19th century with the development 
of the concept of elements, people realised the infallibility 
of such possibilities. Now again in the beginning of the present 
century, an impetus has been given to the problem from the 
work on radioactivity. It has already been remarked that the 
radioactive elements, of their own accord, are continuously 
being transformed to different metals. No human agency has 
yet been able to stop or interfere with the process of disinte- 
gration which is going on there since the times immemorial. 
By giving out alpha and beta radiations, for example, uranium 
is being transformed to elements like ionium, radium, miton 
and finally to lead which is then non-radioactive. 


Sir Wiliam Ramsay to whom goes the credit of the dis- 
covery of the rare gases of the atmosphere, studied in details 
the properties of radium emanation or niton. He as early as 
1907 tried the effect of niton on a solution of copper sulphate, 
and found that along with other products of reaction, a small 
quantity of neon, argon and lithium is also produced. A small 
quantity of neon was also detected by Collie and Petterson 
(1918) when pure calcium fluoride was bombarded with cathode 
tays, But these results were contradicted by many other ex- 
Perimenters, and there was never a convincing evidence pro- 
duced of the artificial transmutation: of elements. It so hap- 
Pened in 1926 that Miethe working in Germany declared that 
he could convert mereury into gold by passing an electrie dis- 
charge in mereury vapour but again Haber and co-workers 
Pointed out that the sample of mercury used actually contained 
gold as an impurity. : 


With the advent of the present-day nucleat physics, the 
Problem of transmutation has taken an . entirely new form. 
rd Rutherford while opening a discussion on the structure 
atomie nuclei (April 28, 1932) remarked: that "In the 
E xu few years, there has been a rapid increase: of: our knowledge 


of 
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of -the -artificial transmutation of light elements by bom. 
bardment with alpha particles. This has been largely due to 
the development of new electrical methods of counting alpha 
particles and protons in place of the useful but trying scintil. 
lation method.” We shall not enter here into the technique 
of all these interesting experiments which have been done in 
this connection during the last two or three years, but shall 
confine ourselves with a few fundamental view points. 


RE N EN CER 


over EMT T 
Fue 


q Transmutation of an element is only possible when ‘we 
can bring about the disruption or integration of the atomic 
nucleus. So long as the nucleus remains the same, we cannot 
hope for any success. We have already seen that onthe 
rupture of the nucleus, three sorts of products are set re- 
leased,—one, the alpha -particles or the charged helium atoms, 
secondly, the protons.or the positively charged hydrogen atoms 
and lastly, the neutral bodies known as neutrons. If we have 


to bring about any change in the nucleus, we shall have 
to take the help of these nuclear constituents which by 
themselves, would ‘either adhere to the bombarded “nucleus 
or again come out in some new form, and in either case 
give a new nucleus. Thus there are three methods which 
have given success in transforming one element to the other: 


(i) Bombarding a metal with protons, 


ii) By the collision of helium or alpha particles with f 
metals, : 

PER (iii) By the collision of neutrons with other atomic 
NS nuclei. E 


171 


4 
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4each. We kuow that a partiele with mass 4 is helium, and 
thus we cau explain the production of helium from lithium: 

Li + H'= Li? = Het 

Helium element can also be similarly produced from other ele- 
ments like boron, fluorine and aluminium. Not only that, 
aluminium has been transformed to magnesium even. Alumi- 
nium has mass 27 which on combining with proton of mass 1 
gives the total mass 28. This then breaks up into a particle of 
mass 24 whieh is magnesium and another particle of mass 4 
which is helium. 


We have already seen that when alpha particles bombard 
with light elements, a neutron is seb free and a new nucleus is 
formed which means that a new element has appeared. Thus 
boron was transformed to nitrogen and a neutron. Chadwick 
has pointed out another sort of transformation when alpha parti- 


not released but a proton is emitted. And thus he could trans- 
form aluminium nucleus into silicon nucleus. 


We have also seen that neutrons are also capable of bring- 
ing out artificial transmutations. After travelling for a long 
way into the matter they are also sometimes absorbed and then 
i new neucleus is formed, usually with the release of a helium 
Particle and an element of lower mass is produced. Recent 
Work of Feather (1932) has shown that when neutrons encounter 
With oxygen atoms, carbon and helium are produced. 


; B. F. Joliot and I. Curie (Feb. 1934) have just announced 
T Nature the artificial production of radioactive elements of 
very short duration from elements like boron, aluminium and 
Magnesiun by the bombardment of alpha particles. 


In conclusion it may be remarked that the probability of 
‘uch transformations is very small, and hence, a metal cannot be 
transformed intoa nobler metal, on an industrialscale. The products 
formed are in so minute traces that they can only be detected in 


Seintilloeya pps or oseillographs. They cannot be handled or 
: ll 
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S? 
examined in a chemical laboratory. But still their production 


is beyond any doubt. What is really interesting is that all this 


shows the physicists control to some extent on the invineible 
nucleus of an atom. 
Thos Srructure or NucnEus.— We have thus seen that 
nucleus of an atom is not an indivisible constituent, but it can 
be bombarded, ruptured and disintegrated. Now, let us ask to 
ourselves a very important question: Are there electrons inside 
the nucleus also? The answer given by science is aflirmative. 
Nhe addition of a few electrons in the nucleus would not pro- 
duce any change in the mass because electrons themselves are 
almost mass-less. But the charge on the nucleus will be dec- 
reased. According to vam den Broek (1913), closely associated 
with the protons in the nucleus, there is a group of electrons 
aud the number of these electrons can also be found out. The 
association of electrons with protons was necessitated from the 
fact that almost all elements possess a number of isotopes. By 
this we mean that an element may possess varying mass number 
or atomic weight and still have the same chemical properties, 
that is, may possess the same atomic numbers. Thus chlorine 
may have the atomic mass 35 and 37 both and similarly, lithium 
may have atoms corresponding to weights 6 and 7. But both 
the isotopes of lithium corresponding to weights 6 and 7 have 
the same atomic number three, To explain this, van den Broek 
assumed that the nucleus of one isotope contains 6 protons and 
3 electrons while the other contains 7 protons and 4 eleet- 
rons, the net positive charge in both the cases being 3 which 
corresponds to the atomic number. Similarly, it was assumed 
that the nucleus of alpha particles or charged helium atoms 
contains 4 protons and 2 electrons. 


All these assumptions were based on the fact that the 
proton was regarded as the fundamental unit for the building of 
the nuclear structure, Now on the basis of neutron discovery: 
it is also probable that there may not be any electron inside the 
pou The nucleus might be simply a conglomerate of 
protons and neutrons, Thus lithium isotope of mass 6 may 
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contain 3 protons and 8 neutrons and the other isotope of mass 7 
may contain 9 protons and 4 neutrons. The release of neutrons 
from the nucleus is in conformity with this assumption unless it 
we assumed that the neutron itself is a composite of proton 
and an electron. The giving ou of beta rays in radioactive 


disintegrations show, however, the existenee of electrons in the 
nucleus. 


From all this, it is evident that neutrons or protons alone 
caunot be the necessary units of the nucleus. And if both 'of these 
are to be taken into consideration, the obvious question which 
would then arise would be regarding the arrangement of these 
constituents. The dimension of a nucleus is no more than a point, 
and we do nob know what exactly are forces operating therein. 
The ordinary laws of mechanics at so infinitesimally small 
distance are also not known to us. Who knows that the nucleus 
might by itself be another solar system with another sub or 
supernucleus inside it. The smallest unit carrying a positive 
charge so far known is positron which is analogous to electron, 
and if this be the last unit of positive nucleus, the nuclear 
problem would become all the more complicated, because it would 
not easily account for the mass of the nucleus. May it be 
probable that mass is only a constitutive property or simply 
figurative, a secondary attribute, but with all our limitations, we 
are so much confused that there appears to be no way out of it. 
Let us see what wave theory has to say about it. 


Raprarron Trearep as Mavrer.—We have been knowing 
that radiations of light, heat and electricity flow in forms of 
Waves. The well-known phenomenon of interference where two 
light waves falling on one another could produce darkness gave 
in fact the support to the wave nature of light, because 
light added to light could not produce darkness otherwise. 
Double refraction and polarisation, which are so familiar to 
Physicists also justified the wave nature of light. Other electro- 
Magnetic waves and even X-ray could be diffracted by suitable 
Gratings, Clark Maxwell unified all these radiations in his 
celebrated electro-magnetic theories, í 
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Waves are characterised by a continuous flow, and till the 
end of the last century, there was nothing known against the 
continuity of radiation emission. But in 1900, Max Planck 
eave out the following statement: Radiant heat is not a continu. 
va flow and indefinitely divisible. It must be defined as a discon. 
tinous mass made up of units all of which wre similar to one 
another, These units were later known as quanta. . Thus 
Planek's quantum theory says that the radiant energy is always 
emitted in integral quantities, always multiples of (hv) where 
y is the frequency of the radiation and h the Planck’s universal 
constant having the value 6°55 x 10-7 ere-seconds. No radia- 
tion can be emitted unless it possesses atleast that amount or 
any multiple thereof. So long as the energy is a fraction of 
this amount, it will not be radiated, but would wait for the 
further accumulation of the energy. And in this way, the 
radiation would be discontinuous. Energy flows by jerks, but 
the duration between the two jerks is so small that under 
ordinary conditions, the radiation appears to be continuous, 


On this hypothesis, the energy is supposed to be confined | 
in small packets, all of equal magnitude, and like material 
particles it also possesses units, The units of light are known as 
photons, It is not a place here to diseuss the profoundest 
applications of this quantum theory in all spheres of energetics. 
In fact, it has revolutionised all our thoughts and has given us 8 
very satisfactory handling of all the complicated probleme. 


ee cman, the recently discovered photo-eleetrie effect. 
| ompton effect and Raman effect all point out to the corpuscu- 
m lar nature of radiations, W 


3 © now no longer talk of the velocity 
of light or frequency of its wave in oe The s0- 
called velocity ig nothing more than a ratio between energy and 
linear momentum of the quantum, and the frequency is another 
ratio of the energy to the spin of the quantum. An electron 
and photon collide as if they are two balls, and similarly ^ 
Photon collides. with a molecule, sometimes E its energy 
and sometimes giving an energy to the molecule. The expel 
ments of Prof. Compton and Raman haye clearly shown all this 


Who knows, the photons which are units of light may posses 
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Some Recent Conceple of Matter 
gpin also whilst moving, but we have yet to wait for a conclusive 
evidence to prove it. So we have seen that light and other 
radiations ean also be treated as consisting of material discreet 
units possessing momenta and spin. 

Wavre mer Cuaracrer or Marrer.—While a set of 
scientists is engaged to demonstrate that radiation is also as 
corpuscular as matter, there is another enthusiastic school of 
thought which is trying its best to treat matter as waves. It 
is very difficult for a popular reader to follow what exactly the 
authors of wave-mechanics, Schrodinger, Heisenberg, Broglie 
and Dirac actually mean. We shall leave Heisenberg and 


Dirac who have introduced a new sort of mathematics but.shall. 


give here in brief an account of the experiments which have 
led to show the wave-like character of matter on the basis of 
the assumptions of Broglie and Schrodinger. 

We have already said that interference, diffraction, and 
polarisation are characteristics of waves, and we shall presently 
show that experiments of the last three or four.years have 
shown that these phenomena ean also be observed in the ease 
of electrons and atoms which are the units of matter. The 
earliest experiments done on electrons were of Davisson and 
Germer (April, 19297). The electrons in their experiments were 
emitted from a filament of heated tungsten ribbon and were made 
to strike a target which could be rotated so that different 
planes of the crystal were impinged upon. With the help of 
© suitable receptacle and sensitive galvanometer, a notable 
diffraction could be detected in the electrons similar to X-ray 
diffraction in the experiments of Läue and Bragg. Later on, 
G. P, Thomson made a series of experiments in which the 
electron stream was directed upon a thin film composed ‘of 
many small crystals. The wavelength of the electron was 
also Calculated which came to be 0.78 x 10- em. which is the 
“ame as that of the very hard X-rays. ; 

Thomson carried out similar experiments with cathode 
"ys and on developing the plate, not only the diffraction 


Patterns but also the central spot so common in X-ray diagrams 


Wa o 5 o He 
“also obtained, The experiments done with aluminium 
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and gold crystals also offer a strong evidence in favour of 
the ware-like character of the electrons. M. Ponte (1989) 


directed a narrow beam of electrons from a hot cathode on a 


ic wi g ith zi enesium and i 
thin metallic wire covered w ith zine, magnesium amc -— 
iffracti interference phen 
oxides and got marked diffractions. The interfere s phenomena 
whenever the slow electrons are reflected opened a 


occurring 
the study of surface structure which has been 


new field for 
carefully investigated by Rupp. In short, electrons behave 
in the same way as X-rays which undoubtedly radiate out in 
the form of waves. 

Atoms have also been shown to exhibit wave-like char- 
acter. T. H. Johnson (1928) investigated the reflection of atoms 
of hydrogen by crystals using a plate smoked with molybdenum 
trioxide which becomes blackened where hydrogen atoms strike 
it. Ellett, Olson aud Zahl (1929) have made experiments with 
mereury, cadmium and arsenic beams against a rock erystal 
and have found that reflections are similar to those shown 
by X-rays. Stern and Estermann have found similar results 
with hydrogen and helium gas molecules. Polarisation of 
these waves has been studied by Davisson, Germer and Rupp 
the results still need confirmation and refinement. Thus wave- 
mechanics is attempting to present before us an altogether 
new picture. It is difficult to say where lies the anomaly. It 
is either the phantom of mathematical expressions which is 
somewhere confounding us, or there is something lacking in 
the experimental skill for which we have yet to wait. 

Tn the words of Max Planck, we shall close up the review 
of the present position regarding matter: “We are in a position 


similar to that of a mountaineer who is wandering over unchar- 


ted spaces, and never knows whether behind the peak which he 
sees in front of him and which he tries to scale, there may not 
pe another peak still, beyond and higher up. Yet it is the same 
with us as it is with him. The 


1 he jour i tin 
egon value of the journey is no 


; à ney's end but in the journey itself. 'Thatis to say, ™ 
the striving to reach the goal that we are always yearning for, 


and drawing courage from the fact that we are always coming 
nearer to if." PES ' 
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THE VALUE OF THE FINITE INDIVIDUAL 
Benoy Goran Roy 


Bosauquet has already established a criterion of value.! 
He now makes an application of the eriterion to test the value 
of the finite individual. We should always remember that 
Bosanquet starts from the idea of the whole, the individuality 
as he calls it. The individuality is the Absolute. The Abso- 
lute, seen from our side as a world of appearances, keeps 
throwing its content into living worlds or centres. How does 
the living centre come into existence? Bosanquet accounts 
for the genesis and development of life by means of natural 
selection. “ Natural selection means the operation of a realm 
of externality. in modelling its responsive centre and thereby 


coming alive itself in a partial individuality which represents , 


it. In this centrality or representation we have the clue to 
the work of soul-making which begins—bhelonging of course to 
the world of appearance and succession—with the genesis of 
lit? The formation of souls is indistinguishable from that 
er living centres. The principles as those of life and mind can 
elicit special structures from environments. This may be 
d 2i he E Ui pecu Dm ik bu E 7 
i paratus of consciousness. But it comes be or 

** a definite structure with categories, laws and principles. 
7 constructs them under the pressure of the need of interpreting 


hives. pe : : 
‘ations, Similarly mind or soul takes shape under pressure 
rs R: 


l. 7. ERES 
See the author's article "The establishment of a criterion of value' p. 6l. 
= Value and destiny of the individual p.p. 76. 76, 
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of situations. Mind or soul of course does not start empty but 
takes over its content from life. But the content of life has 
been elicited from a realm of externality. 


Thus the soul is moulded by the world through natura] 
selection. The moulding of soul is the main work of the world 
for it is not a ‘ vale of tears’ but a ‘vale of soul-making.’ The 
soul or the representative centre of externality can only re- 
present it in its own way. The representative centre exercises 
an influence over the range of externality by means of selection 
and adaptation.  Bosanquet calls this active part of soul, 
miracle of will He says, “Not only has the contentless 
prineiple of mind embodied itself in an outward form and 
inward capacity relevent to the special environment which has 
moulded it, but it has augmented this environment—the pri- 
mary natural externality—by that whole second nature which 
has been brought into existence by means of and for the sake 
of such differentiated functions. The second nature in question 
may be indicated in two words as Society and Civilization taken 
in the widest possible sense.”! Mind in being moulded is 
moulding its environment. How is the moulding done? What 
2 the secret of will 2 Why can mind always transform things 
a Cee DECEM which Bosanquet suggests 
is always a larger point of view e ; m Henr Ed p 
every situation the mind can ie yo z oa E 
P NL d di out mew paths for he D 
Pe er e special question that is in the 
A proce 
situation, theoretical or practical 
thing of a pr 


ss to the expert’s view of auy 
bl : * The expert makes a new 
that the de E puce Qe vould V c UAM a, 

bU es can elicit institutions from natural facts 
Thinking will ean do this for the spirit of the whole is in it 
aud there are always more things in a situation than those 
which are given. On the one hand, the | : 
by externality and on the other, i 
These are the two aspects of 


soul is being moulded 
it is moulding the circumstance: 
the soul “As such though 
1, Value and destiny p. 97, ae a 
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ductuating in range and energy it has a relative and finite in- 
dividual nature—an apparent individuality—and a certain seem- 
ing persistence in time. Yet it has no barrier of division against 
the Absolute with which it is continuous to speak in spatial 
and temporal similies, before and after and on every side of its 
spatio-temporal being.” ! This is the character of the finite 
individual as depicted by Bosanquet. The finite individual is 
porn with a double nature. He has a destiny which he must 
work out. Finally he has a value which is conserved in the 
Absolute. “His value lies in the destiny through which he 
recognises his true being.” 

The essential character of the finite individual is rooted 
in its double nature. It reveals itself in its self-maintenance 
and self-formation. ‘ Being double natured it is torn between 
its existence and its self transcendence’? It is a tension 
between imperfection and perfection. The living soul always 
tries to complete itself. In its striving to complete itself 
it weleomes the chapter of accidents. It clothes itself in 
conflict and adventure. These hazards and hardships belong p 
to the self inherently and not incidentally. The living self T 
always finds itself discontented. It never feels that it does 
its pure duty. It cannot make its own claims good. It 
seems that life is full of hazards because the relations of 
tight and duty do not express our real unity with God, man, 
ad nature. There is a constant moral pessimism which 
Wises from the non-fulfilment of our mistaken demands on 
our fellowmen and ourselves. Similarly pleasure and pain 
ate the inevitable accidents of our finite nature. The root : 
oi Pleasure and pain lies in the mind’s effort to complete s 
"elf. “Pleasure and pain, it is suggested are rooted in b 
ite Same characteristic of our nature. And moreover this : 
IS the same characteristic which is the source of all the 
hazards and hardships of self hood—our finite-infinite being.” ? 
he nature of finite-infinite being involves self-trascendence. 


l. Value and destiny p. 130. 
2. Ibid. p. 19. 


Value and, destiny p. 162 
12 : x 
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Stich a self wishes to unite with a not-self and reshape 
itself. To realise this end every self must face pain. Self. 
transcendence must include something which has pain. But 
we find that pain is incompatible with the satisfaction of 
our whole nature. Can pain exist in perfection? Bosanquet 
raises this difficulty and solves it by saying that Pain as 
such cannot remain in perfection. Pain can remain in per- 
fection only when it is overcome. Here he says—“The full 
nature of reality will thus be: brought nearer and made 
clearer, but not as a truncated perfection, or one with its 
characters dispersed through time—pain here and pleasure 
there—rather in a closer and closer concentration of experience, 
with tears made human by laughter and laughter triumphant 
over toars?! It must not be supposed that there is an over- 
balance of pleasure over pain in perfection. Bosanquet warns us 
not to neutralise or submerge pain by an overbalance of an 
opposite, He simply points out the importance of pain in the 
task of soul-making. In perfection there is neither pain nor 
pleasure. Perfection is a true negativity. All contradictions 
are reconciled there, Thus Bosanquet says—Our pain I repeat 
lus the same root as our value, that is to say, both lie in the 
tribute of our finite self which we bring, not rejected, but trans- 
formed through reconciled contradiction to the Absolute.— 


(t ` B . i 
Similarly good and evil like other hazards and hardships 

depend upon the creature’s double nature, its finite-infinite being: 

Such a being is always striving to 


l wong achievo perfection. Good and 
evil exhibit its venture to aehiev 


; e the goal. But here again the 
question arises. How far do these hazards characterise the 
ae Bosanquet says that these are in the Absolute but 
not of iue Absolute. He says—The Absolute cannot be fully 
characterised by anyone of these subordinate excellences itself. 
As the perfect experience it ig more than beautiful, more tha? 
pleasant, more than true and good.—? As a erfection the 
Absolute is not a Conjunction but it is a asinine The 
1. Ibid. p. 181, 


2, Value and destin 


bel pepe Au 
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Absolute contains error, evil and pain as it contains everything. 


But error, evil and pain exist in it only in a reconciled, read-. 


justed and rearranged manner. Good as absorbed in perfection 
involves evil as absorbed in good. 


Thus we see that the finite individual is most insecure, 
Tts destiny lies through hazards and hardships. But where does 
its final value lie? The security and stability of the finite 
individual lies in its self recognition. Herein lies its proper 
value. Let us now elucidate the conception of self-veeognition 
which is the keynote of religious consciousness, Self-recogni- 
tion is the surrender of the finite selfhood. Religious cons- 
ciousness is the recongnition by a finite-infinite being of its 
nature, We have got the  perfectest peace in self-sur- 
render, “When besides experiencing finiteness we take 
hold of the real which it reveals as something more 
than the finite, then in principle, the troubles and hazards 
pass into stability and seeurity.....................1f you claim 
nothing for your finiteness but to repose on the perfection 
of the whole through your recognition of your spiritual mem- 
bership, you have a position whieh is secure with the security 
of the whole itself?! Like the perception of beauty the 
religious consciousness permeates the whole of life, Phi- 
losophy only understands it. The experience of religion 
is essential to philosophy but the latter is not necessary 
to the former. When do we have the religious attitude? 
Whenever we set no value to ourselves and whenever 
We attach all value to the Supreme Reality, there we 
have the essential religious attitude. Utter dependency and 
Self-surrender are the essential marks of religious attitude. Thus 
Bosanquet writes—In short then wherever man fairly and loyally 
throws the seat of his value outside his immediate self into some- 
thing else which he worships, with which he identifies his will, 
and which he takes as an object solid and secure at least 
relatively to his private existence—as an artist in his attitude to 
Sauty oras a man of science to truth—there we have in its 


l . Value and destiny. p. 229, 
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| degree the experience of religion and also in its degree the 
$ 5 : 3 : 

| stability and security of the finite self.— 1 j 


Thus we see that the entire history of a finite individual 
can be summed up in two words viz. destiny and value. The 
destiny of the individual is to go through the hazards and hard. 
ships of self-transcendence and its value lies in self-recognition, 
Self-recognition is the extinetion of selfhood. Bradley and 
Bosanquet hold the view that extinetion of selfhood in the 
Absolute is the only contribution of the individual towards the 
Absolute value. ‘The self is annihilated in the Absolute but the 
values of the former enrich and beautify the latter. The follow- 
ing quotation from Pringle Pattison's Idea of God? will express 
their view points. “ Bosanquet tells us that the content of the 
imperfect individual has to be transmuted and rearranged, the 
result being the contribution of some modifying element to the 
experiences which come together in the Absolute.”  * And as Mr. 
Bradley talks of the finite self as being embraced and harmo- 
nized in the Absolute through its being suppressed as such so 
Prof Bosanquet speaks of the expansion and absorption of the 
self. With more audacious irony Mr. Bradley speaks of the 
perfection and harmony which the individual attains in the 


Absolute as the complete gift and dissipation of his personality 
in which he as such must vanish." 


If extinction in the Absolute be the ultimate destiny of 


the individual what becomes of our eonception of the immortality 
of the soul? This is a grave question 


Korpus and Bosanquet solves it 
in his own way. 


| The ultimate reality of persons, like that of 
everything else, is the Absolute, Our true personality lies in 
our best content. We care that our concrete Des may be 
pe tved. Bosanquet writes—In desiring a future which will 
realise our hest, we are truly ready to be em (m & if we under- 
oe oy Deane, with the being of the Absolute Reality: 
we mainly sud L2 OU Self as given to-day is not that of which 
mand ses “™mperatively demand the continuance. We de: 

av we care for ; and what we care for are interests and 


1. Value and destiny p. 240, 
2. Idea of God PP. 280, 28]. 
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affections which carry us beyond our formal and exclusive self—! 
The essence of our self is preserved in the Absolute, This is 
what we want. The content of our self is secure in the 
Absolute. The self is lost but its values remain. The conser- 
vation of values is the only form of immortality which we really 
care for. 

Why does the Absolute bring the finite individuals into 
existence? What is the precise relation between the finite 
individua] and the Absolute? Why is Nature or Externality i 
necessary ? These metaphysieal questions now arise and let us i 
elucidate the answers given by Bosanquet. Soul-making is the 
main work of the universe, We shall see in our criticism, how 
far Bosanquet sticks to this view. If soul-making be the main 
work of the Absolute it will be urged that making presupposes í 
time and succession. We then face a new problem. The 
Absolute is the time-less Reality. Again how can He be tempo- 
ral? Bosanquet expresses this time relation by citing a formula 
(7+5=12). This formula expresses a new novelty. “It is 
the expression of something which parting from itself, remains 
within itself, and which being always old is yet perennially " 
new.? This is the meaning of the formula, The whole does E 
not surrender its totality. In virtue of its wholeness it is the t 
source of differentiations. Reality is a source of new syntheses 
which are continuous in the old. In order to secure change the 
real whole as a whole does not change. The whole cannot 
change, Bosanquet adduces a reason for this. “The whole | 
cannot change, because any change introduces something that 1 
is, and this ex hypothesi falls within the whole. "Phe whole if it 
changes, was not the whole but something less. All that is, 
includes all that can be; there can be nothing more than it?” 
Bosanquet however does not deny changes. He simply says 
that the Real whole in virtue of its wholeness is the source of 
changes, 

Why is Nature needed? Nature or externality is the 
Source from which finite subjects draw their being and content. 


l. Value and destiny p. 288. 
2. The meeting of extremes in Contemporary Philosophy p. 104. 
3, Ibid p. 177, 
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T Path : m al 
Nature cannot be differentiated from finite mind. To separate d 


them is impossible. “The content of mind is the content of  . p 


Nature because Nature is the instrument or element of the Ab. 


n 
solute by which the mind's own Nature is communicated to it, di 
On the other hand the content of Nature is the content of mind 
because it is only in the sphere of mind that Nature reveals, 2 
| to begin with, anything at all, and a-fortior?, that she reveals à 
| the possibilities of life and spirituality that are shut up within T 
| her. Nature exists through finite minds and finite minds exist 5 
through Nature. By the help of Nature the value of all that i 
the NEE contains may be elicited. And what are finite ] 
selves? ‘They reveal themselves as the copula of Nature emi 
the Absolute. Every finite self is a representative centre in 5 
| which some Nature ‘comes alive.’ ; 
What then is the precise relation between the finite self i 
and the Absolute, and wherein does the value of the former lie? ii 
We have stated that ‘his value lies in the destiny through which h 
he recognises his true being. Self-recognition again implies * 
extinction in the Absolute. Here a new question arises.—Do n 
finite individuals possess adjectival or substantive mode of being? fi 
Bosanquet rejects the doctrine that the soul-substance is a kind g 
of metaphysical atom. Bosanquet is of opinion that the term Ü 
‘nite individual implies subordination. Tinite individual has I 
its value as a qualification of a whole which includes it. Bosan- ti 
quet does not call the finite individual a member in the Absolute p 
for he thinks such an assertion will commit him to regard the W 
individuals as an eternal substance, And this is what he wants m 
to deny. He then declares— Spiritual individuals must qualify a 
the universe not merely as subordinate existants, which declare p 
themselves adjectival in claiming attachment to their substance, u 
but more finally and completely, as predicates ... ... — Our Y 
personality is lost in the Absolute, Only our values remain in & 
the Absolute as pervading characters. Thus he writes— While a 
Wwe serve as units, to speak the language of appearance, the d 
Absolute lives in us a little, and for a litte time; when its life (Tq 
zo E UU E ~ 


l. Principle of Individual 


; ity and value p. 367. 
2, Life and finite individ 


wality. [aymposium] p. 100, 
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demands our existence no longer, we yet blend with it as the 
pervading features or characters which we are needed for a pass- 
ing moment to emphasise and in which our reality enriches the 
universe— 

This is our relation with the Absolute. It should be 
remembered in this connexion that a thing as an existence is 
nob an ultimate subject. The finite individuals exist but it is 
not an ultimate subject. We ean style it only asa provisional 
subject. The logical proposition S is P is not true. This 
should be stated as—“ Reality is such that at or in S it isP. 
The whole, the complete individuality is the only real subject. 

We have elucidated the view of Bosanquet in respect 
of the worth of finite individuality. We shall now attempt 
a criticism of the above. The process by which the ulti- 
mate Reality is expressed implies the ordering of individual- 
ity through temporal evolution. According to Bosanquet the 
highest goal of religion is to annul this individuality. The 
whole process consists iu a progression from the infinite to 
the finite which is creation, emanation or appearance and 
a retvogression from the finite to the infinite which is reli- 
gion. Thus the whole process in which the finite is pushed 
out only to be pushed back again is a meaningless show. 
It would be meaningful, if the finite brought back to the ul- 
timate Reality a value gained from its sojourn in the world. 
Bosanquet however admits that the finite elicits a value in the 
World and in the Absolute this value is conserved. The Ulti- 
Mate Reality, the Absolute, is enriched by the values atrived 
al by the finite individuals. But how ean the perfect and com- 
Pete Absolute be enriched? How can the all-perfect be 
made more perfect? In the first Gifford volume he argues— 
The individual is one in idea with the Infinite and is the 
“nbodiment of the concrete universal, which is the universal 
ie assertiug itself to the full through identity and through 
freno, t together. It is complete and coherent.. sece” 

rhe Complete and all-perfect whole cannot be enriched. All 


— 


l. Ibid p, 102. 
oe Pr: rineple of Individuality & value p. 172. 
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enrichments must fall inside the Absolute. ‘The all-complete 


Absolute covers all actual and possible enrichments under 
its sweep. a 

The significance of time for the realisation of values, 
is very great. Bosanquet’s Absolute, we have seen, is a time. 

: e ^ ihi ivorg r 

less Reality. Changes and time are within the universe. They 
do not determine it. Bosanquet’s view of time is defective in 
a certain way. W.R. Sorley points it out rightly. Time 
may be only appearance but it goes ou without end. No 
suggestion has ever been made by Spinoza or by Mr. Bosanquet 
which helps us to understand the reason for the fact that the 
Absolute expresses itself in finite beings and in time. But 


this mode of expression will always go on and that it never 
began. Time may be appearance, not reality, but it is an ever- 
lasting apperance. Dr. McTaggart is more hopeful. He docs 
not say with Mr. Bosanquet that “time is as real as the 
finite.” He holds to the ultimate reality of finite spirits, 
but thinks that the future may issue in eternity. “Perhaps 
the last enemy that shall be destroyed is time.” Into the argu- 
ments of either view Ido not need to enter at present; but 
perhaps Dr. McTaggart’s speculation shows the finer insight as 
better adapted to bring out the significance of time for the 
realization of values." ! Bosauquet?s conception of the ultimate 
Reality does not explain time or existence. He defines Reality 
(S thought. By Thought he means an objective order of things 
But things in their objective order 


are not ultimately real, for 
they are all finite, 


It must be the order of things, not the 
things thus ordered that is ultimately real. And this order 


does not involve time, By the objective order we must under 


stand a system of values which does not require time. Sorley 
says—And if this is our conception of ultimate Reality, the? 
x must, in spite of all disclaimers, be held to be abstract and 
intellectualist ; and it will not explain either time or existence 
i Bosanquet lays stress on the doctrine that the correc 
form of predication is not S is P but Reality is such that » 

1. Mind Vol. XXXII 1923 p. 158, mm 
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‘g itis P.. In other words we have committed ourselves to the 
doctrine that all finite individuals are ‘in the ultimate analysis 
connections of content within the real individual to which they 
belong.’ Bosanquet thinks that the universe is a continuum 
of content within the one Ultimate Reality. He thinks of the 
content as self-existent continuum. When this continuum is 
partitioned we get the individual existences. The confluence 
of selves and fusion of all in the Absolute are ensured when 
the artificial partitions are removed. Such a conception -of 
the confluence of selves leads Pringle Pattison to say that 
Bosanquet’s philosophy does not contain the idea of self at all, 
“The world is dissolved into a collection of qualities or adjec- 
tives which are ultimately housed in the Absolute. And again 
just because of the failure to appreciate the. meaning of finite 
selfhood it is difficult to say whether even the Absolute is to 
be regarded as self or not—that is to say, whether what is 
called the absolute experience possesses the centrality or focal- 
ised unity which is the essential characteristic of a self, and 
in its degree, we may say, of everything that is real.?! As 
à matter of fact if by self we mean a unique .focalisation of 
. the universe we cannot consistently speak of the confluence of 
Selves and their absorption in the Absolute. True individuality 
ensues when the responsive centre is in commerce with exter- 
nality. Here the finite individual self elicits a value from 
externality. So far Bosanquet is right. But he is perhaps 
Wrong when he suggests that finite individuality is not the 
Central feature of the cosmic evolution. It is relatively un- 
“eal. It is a vanishing process. In the earlier part of his 
frst Series. of Gifford lectures he outlined the scheme of a 
"Crete universal, If he had stuck to the conception of the 
hereteness of the universal, surely he could not have called 
= individuality a vanishing process. Here he says—A 
"d or & cosmos is a system of members, such that every 
Member being ex hypothesi distinct, nevertheless contributes to 
aM of the whole in virtue of the peculiarities which 
ttute its distinctness. . . . . . . The universal in the form 


i The [dea of God. P. 211. 
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of a world refers to diversity of content within every member 
as the universal in the form of a class neglects it. Such a 
diversity, recoguised as a unity, a macrocosm constituted Ly 
microcosms is the type of the concrete universal ™—! Bosan- 
quet started with the idea of soul-makiug as the function of 
the universe. But why are souls formed? Are they formed 
only to be extinguished in the Absolute? Is the process of 
the world a game of make-believe which the Absolute plays 
with itself ? 

Professor Bosanquet is exclusively oceupied with the content, 
But a content if severed from the being in which it is realised is 
an abstraction, If the main values are to be conserved does not 
it imply the conservation of selves who bear the values? In fact 
Bosanquet’s Absolute becomes an impersonal whole where some- 
how the contents of various selves are housed. His failure to 
appreciate fully the value of the finite individuals is perhaps 
due to the rigid application of the principle of individuality as 
a criterion of value.” Universal mind is the condition under 
Which the individual comes to what is truly his own. But this 


does not imply the absorption of the individual in the uni- 
versal, 


Prof Bosanquet attributes to nature a position which is 
superior to that of the finite mind,  In-the scheme of the 
Universe he calls nature externality. ‘Nature is the instrument 
of the Absolute by which mind’s own nature is communicated 
to it? "Mind has nothing of its own but the active form of 
totality; everything positive it draws from nature) As regards 
finite mind Bosanquet’s view has some affinity with that of E. 
B. Holt. It agrees with Holts cross-section view in holding 
that nind draws all its content from nature. Mind has n9 
equipment of its own. Bosanquet sometimes calls the finite 
mind, the active form of totality but this can be interpreted 
as the activity of the world in it, So interpreted mind become? 
& means towards the realisation of the value of externality: 


1, Principle of Individuality and value, 


.? g Pp. 91-38. 
Ba The author's article ‘ The establishme: 


nt of a criterion. of volut 
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Human minds are late comers in evolution. They presuppose 
externality. They arise from externality so that the values of 
the latter might be elicited. 

All difficulties are due to a great assumption. Bosanquet 
makes an unpardonable assumption when he says—The finite 
being ‘cannot attain perfection in itself for finiteness excludes 
perfection—' G. F Stout also truly suggests—“Mr. Bosanquet 
seems always to take for granted that nothing can belong to the 
distinctive nature of the finite individual except his finitude. 
Whatever is positive in his being is regarded as apart from and 
independent of his limitation. He is distinguished from other 
beings and from the all-inclusive universe, not by what he is but 
merely by what he is not. It is this presupposition alone which 
gives point to Mr. Bosanquet’s denial of the worth of the finite 
individual qua finite. What he is constantly maintaining is that 
finitude is mere defect or privation; and that therefore, what 
is finite cannot have value in so far as it is finite,” ? 


Prof Bosanquet speaks of the concrete universal as an or- 
ganie system which realizes itself in particular wills but is 
more permanent than any of the particular wills. The social 
Universal realizes itself in the particular organizations of con- 
tent. All particular wills have the active form of the whole 
within them and they strive after complete individuality. As 
they succeed, they become more and more articulate and in 
the end they are merged in the single experience ie, the. 
"Whole. Tf we observe facts psychologically we find, every 
individual ig an entity. ‘He has a will which he can exercise. 
Tf we examine Bosanquet's view of individual value from the 
Psychological standpoint we may to a certain extent support 
Morris Ginsberg when he trenchantly criticises Prof Bosanquet’s 
theory of Universal will. Ginsberg does not believe that there 
wa Universal will which is more permanent than the indivi- 
duals, He says—Men do indeed share in a common life and 
Contribute to a collective achievement, yet nothing but confusion 
Can result from hypostatizing this life and ascribing to it a 


l. Some Suggestions in Ethics. p. 102. 
2, Life and finite Individuality. p. 143, 
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reality, over and above the reality of the lives which individuals 
live 2 relation with one another—.' In noue place be says— 
For the purposes of social theory what is required is not a 
common self but a common good. It is not at a necessary 
to prove that individual minds have a unity and iden of 
existence, but merely that they have a oneness of spiritual con. 
tent in the sense that they must strive for the same common 
good and be animated by the same ideals. When we speak 
of society as a kind of absolute being of which individuals are 
expressions or reflections or asa kind of thread of connexion 
running through all its members and the same in all of them, 
‘we are really dealing with a conception or general concept 
which may. have logical meaning but which cannot he said to be 
an existent fact alongside of other existent facts —. Psychologi- 
cally viewed Ginsberg is perhaps right when he likes to call 
the universal a mere hypostatization. Psychology goes so far. 
But we may allow metaphysies to go farther. Metaphysically 
: viewed the individual and the universal are hypostatizations if 
| one be severed from the other. Bosanquet is perhaps wrong 
j when he attributes all reality to the universal. But the con- 
trary view which makes the individual, the only real is also 
not true. Prof Ginsberg says that the organic conception of 
the universe cannot be said to bean existent fact. But we 
venture to suggest that if the existence of individuals isa 


fact, the existence of the universal is also a fact. Phenomenally 
viewed, the universal and the individual ar 


e complementary—One. 
is complete only by means of the other. 


We have shown elsewher 
be extinguished. 
enriched. 


e that the souls are made only to 
. The Absolute has the need of getting itself 
"This is why it sends forth the souls whose business i8 
only to develop values. The souls are mere tools at the hands of 
the Absolute. "The moment its purpose is served, the tools arè 
left behind only to be destroyed. This is the final picture of the 
universe as drawn by Bosanquet. The Absolute might have 
oo 


- 


- Psychology of Saeiety. p. 94, 
, lbid. p.91, 


to 
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enriched itself by a mere fiat of its will. What is the good of 


conducting such a huge paraphernalia as that of soul-making ? 


So far we have criticised the views of Bosanquet. Let us 
now see whether there is any indication in his theory that will 
help us in understanding him in a new light. It seems that 
Bosanquet did not develop the organie conception of Reality 
which he outlined in the beginning of his Gifford volume. He 
was perhaps inspired by the idea of self-recognition on the part 
of the individual and its self-surrender in the Absolute. The 
real significance of the event of self-recognition is not made if 
one finally believes in the organic unity of the universe. To 
know is to become, so says vedanta. To know oneself is to 
become the Absolute. The finite is the Absolute, enveloped in 
maya, The moment maya is gone the finite does not see any 
distinction between things and things. Names and forms are of 
no meaning to him. He becomes one with Brahman and he 
sees none but himself. This is the Absolute of Samkara. 
Self-recognition ean have some value only when we believe in 
such a conception as outlined by Samkara. It-is true that 
Bosanquet did not proceed on the lines of Samkara. But our 
opinion is that if he had developed fully his idea of self- recog- 
nition he might have reached a position which Samkara reached 
after a fruitful enquiry into the facts: of experience. The or- 
ganic conception which is so applauded by Hegel, Ramanuja 
and Pr ringle Pattison is not the final conception. Tt satisfies the 
heart and not the head. Our Ego- conciousness: (ahamkara) 
only leads us to suppose that there are ‘two independent. per- 
sonalities—finite and the infinite. We then try to bring about 
reconciliation between the two. It is not proper. Bosanquet 
"nderstood this difficulty of entertaining ego-conciousness. 


This ig why he discarded the idea of- organic unity. But he- 
did not fully develop the idea of gelf-recognition.. - His - -philo-- 


Sophy lies midway between those of Ramanuja and Samkara. As 
We suggested above Bosanquet could have avoided all difficulties 
f he had stuck to the idea of self-recognition. ‘The chief merit 
2r Bosanquet lies in enter taining such a brilliant idea:as that of 
recognition, Jt should he noted here, we are not. decrying - 


self- 
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the claims of organic unity. What we simply suggest is that 
organic unity is not the real character of the Absolute. There 
is organie unity but such a unity only remaius in the Phenome. 
nal region. It is true that we want a living God. We are mem. 
bers of a whole. The whole lives in each of the parts and the 
parts contribute their value to the whole. But this whole, the 
complete individuality is not the Absolute as is supposed by 
Bosanquet. Absolute cannot be a whole. To bea whole is to 
possess parts and to be in time. The Absolute must be timeless, 
Surely the conception of God in Bosanquet’s philosophy is most 
loosely connected with the rest of his philosophy. Bosanquet 
does not clearly show what the precise relation is between Cod 
and the Absolute. Self-recognition leads us to God nnd not to 
the Absolute. Is there any way to the Absolute? Bosanquet 
says—No. Then either the Absolute is a misnomer or God is 
the Absolute. Bosanquet is most reluctant to equate God with 
the Absolute and surely Absolute in his philosophy is nota 
misnomer, We are ina sea of difficulty, The only way ont is 
to say that self-recoenition leads us to the Absolute, 


In our criticism we pointed out the necessity of entertain- 
ing the organic conception of the whole and the parts, of the 
universal and the individual. Bosanquet saved the Universal at 


the cost of the individual. But we showed, this was not proper: 
But is organic conception the last word in philosophy? Does 
logic stop at a concrete universal? Do not all philosophical 
enquiries lead to the Absolute which is beyond whole and 
parts, beyond any relation, beyond any activity ? Let us interpreb 
Bosanquet’s philosophy in a new light. Let us suggest that he 
upholds the two Conceptions of the WbOI “spars and the 
absolutistic, The organic conception is true of denarai only 
In its phenomenal aspect. Phenomenally viewed, the universal 
and the individual—one is yea] and true only 55 means of the 
P: her. All the eriticisms that we have made againt Bosanquet’s 
view are true only when wa stick to the SONS aspect of 
Reality, Phenomenally viewed Bosanquet is wrong when he 
saves the universa], at tlie eost of the individuals. But he pro- 
ceeds farther, He goog beyond phenomena and stops at the 
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Absolute, the real reality. Absolute alone possesses the absolute 
reality. The concrete universal which contains the finite indivi- 
duals may he said to be relatively real. It has got phenomenal 
reality. The whole and the parts, the universal and the indivi- 
dual. God and finite values—all remain in the phenomenal 
region. Let the Absolute of Bosanquet be beyond everything 
phenomenal. Let it be the Brahman of Sankara. Let it be 
the negation of all that we can think of. Of course Bosanquet 
does not develop his theory on these lines. But his conception 
of self-recognition leaves such indications as lead us to read 
Bosanquet in this light. As to why the phenomenal world a£ all 
exists by the side of the Absolute or Brahman we must say—it 
is inexplicable. And perhaps the last word in philosophy is 
spoken when the word anirvacaniya ( the inexplicable ) is uttered. 
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| ^ SOME FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN pe UPANI 2 3 I 
I SHADS AND PALI | BALLADS. 

| By S. M. KATRE, M. A., PH. D. ate í 
E | s 
| Secrion A. Arman. ; 
| | Human thought finds expression in words chosen by spon- | 
| — taneous intuition as vehicles of the thoug: ht for which the image $ fo 
i ey x 
\. contained in the word shows an inner affinity. The more Es 


indefinite a thought, the wider its range, i.e. its psychological 
connection in the system of human sense impression and expres- 
sion, the more shades of meaning will be expressed by the one 
and the same image of the word suggesting itself to man as 
‘conveying an adequate representation (i.e. figuration, incorpora- 
tion) of that thought. Therefore in popular language or in 
poetry one word may express many shades of thought and convey 
many different notions. This is not so with speculative thought, 
Where the imagery of the word has already been discarded and 
one shade of meaning has been fixed by mind as representing this 
abstract notion and no other: But where speculative thought is 
Aidirect result of a popular movement, as in the case of the Upa- 
ids pend the pe there is a constant frietion between 


ion duri ing the ETT evolution of the ict regarding 
eal notion conveyed by the word, which is lost sight of 
^en the meaning becomes fixed at a later s EO This is 

of the Upanishads which exhibit a greater variety 


6 Pili Ballads Sutta-Nipata (Sn.) is principally used, and - 
easional reference is made to Dhammapada (Dh.) and the Thera and 
Githüs (Thag., Thig.) The Upanishads consulted are those contain 

8 pion Principal Upanishads. The abbreviations used in this 
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A of meanings than the Ballads. To take one example the Upanj. 
shads describe the ultimate world ground by three different 
terms, the Purusa or the Cosmie Person, the Bráhman and the 
Atman or the Universal Soul; this last word is also used for the 
individual soul or particular parts of the body in the same 
passages. This liquid nature of the notion underlying the word 
atman brings it into conflict with the notions specifically belong- 
ing to words like purusa, bráhman or prana. It is probably’ on 
this account that Formichi says—“it sometimes rivals and 
opposes brahman, sometimes eliminates it through silence, and 
sometimes lets it live on its own synonym.” * 

In order, therefore, to understand the historical develop. 
ient of the ideas which constitute Upanishadic or Ballad Philo- 
sophy, it is necessary to study the semantic history of some 
of the most important terms used. Accordingly, in the present 
paper, four principal words have been chosen, namely, purusa, 
bráhman, àtmán and kárman; occuring first in that earliest 
Indo-Aryan document, the Rg Veda, they form the central con- 
cepts of a younger age. This gradual unfolding of the human 
intellect in the solution of the final problems of life is seen 
bothin the Upanishads and the Ballads, and the two terms 
atman and karman, expressive of these solutions, are common to | 
both; the remaining two are necessary for the proper under | 
standing of the development of Upanishadic ideas. 9 

In the dawn of the Vedic age the philosophical spirit had aa 

not yet awakened, and the search for the final reality lay dud 
mant within those breasts which were giving expressions jo the 
frst joys of life. This beautiful literature resulted in the : 
creation of a simple, yet wonderful scheme of the universe, which | 
has been amply described by scholars under the names of myth- 
ology, cosmology or cosmogony, and where the principal ele- 
mental forces were transformed into gods and demons throug: à 
anthropomorphism. The forces which shap ip Vou? 
mythology have been variously called by anthropomorphis™ 


l. e g, Taittiriya Up. ILL1. 
5 Lii ini 
: a a Upanishads as the landmark in the History of Indi 
Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, XV. 1927, 
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theriomorphism, animatism, animism, and even fétishism.! 
Some of the deities like Dyaus, Mitra or the Aévins were 
probably of Indo-European origin, while gods like Indra 
were purely of Indian origin? For most of this early period the 
elemental nature of these divinities was preserved in a varying 
degree, but it was less manifest in the principal gods like Indra i 
who resembled men. These personal deitiesj, when they had | 
completely lost their elemental significance, came to be regarded 

for the time being as the highest gods. Since logically there i 
could be but one “highest”, the general tendency arose of calling E 
all that exists as one, which is called by various names. ‘These 
individual gods are but the names of that one god. In this 
manner the individual deities like Indra, Yama, Matarisvan, ete. 
merged into the One, which at Rg Veda X. 90, is called the à 
Cosmic person, the Purusa. Thus the culmination of the period 

of a host of personal deities is found in the Purusa as the 
ultimate world-ground; he is the creator and sustainer of the 
world, the be-and end-all of existence. The anthropomorphic 
- mature of this conception is proved by the word purusa which 


is used for man as well; these two uses of the same word are 


easily distinguishable in the Upanishads. Corresponding to this 


Cosmic Person are mentioned the shining immortal Persons 


in the body, eye and so forth.* 
Side by side with this idea bráhman was slowly coming to 
the foreground. It occurs in two accented forms in the Rg id 
Veda, the neuter bráhman and the masculine brahman.° Of ; $ 
hese the neuter plays the more important rôle, and is nearly : 
twice as frequent as the masculine. Tt means here the holy P 
. Word of the Veda, the hymn or prayer or song of praise; "in the E 
: Brahmanas it indicates the liturgy,"^ and then the power of 
_ the ritual or the power of praise. This change is consonant 
| ; Raligion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 


l. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
PP. 58-75... 

2. Ibid. p. 68. 

3. “ekam sad viprü bahudhà vadanti" Rg Veda I. 164, 

4. Brhaddranyaka Up. II. 5. 1 f. 
_ 5. Grassman, Worterbuch zum RY. pp. 916-917. 
6. Jacobi Die Entwicklung der Gottesides bei den Indern, p. 4% — . 
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with the beliefs of the Vedic Indian in the efficacy of prayer 
for the fulfilment of his heart’s desires. In the earliest period 
the gods formed the centre of Vedic poetry and prayers were 
ed to them for protection and blessings; in the Brihmana 
period the interest shifted from the gods themselves and focuss. 
ed round the sacrifice in the mode of fulfilling desires. This 
power of the ritual represented the world ground in the concept 
of bráhman, since the sacrifice was the fundamental doctrine of 
this period; and it was limited to the priestly caste. 


— 


The doctrine of Purusa was a product of the activity of a 
larger community which was responsible for the hymns of the 
Vedas; that of bráhman was the unique.property of the priests. 
But inevitably the time must have soon arrived when a conflict 
between the popular Purusa theory and the priestly Brahman 
doctrine was unavoidable, and most likely the compromise was 
made at a period when the idea of brahman, like that of purusa, 
must have transcended the sacrificial rites. The result wasa 
fusion as in Brh. II. 1. 13: "ya evüyam atmani purusa etam 
evàham brahmopàse"—this person who is just in this body 
(atman), him, indeed, I worship as brahman. That this fusion 


preceded the fusion of àtman with purusa is clearly pointed out 
by the expression “Gtmani purusah.” 


The third term atman (Pali atta, 
the most important in that it replaces all the others and re- 
pretenie the culminating point in Upanishadic philosophy. Its 
origin is clearly of later date than that of brahman though the 3 | 
vu ideas may have developed in the Same age.) Tts development P 
is first seen in the Atharva Veda,? and finds its fulfilment in the 
Atman-Bráhman doctrine of the Older Upanishads. In these 
s E Vedie equation atman =vata has no application; m 4 
5 M = on ue other hand, four new and distinct meanings 

y (later heart and other organs of the body, then essence, 


el b dimen ); Xlve p: noun, m viau: ] soul and W orld 
mpo t refle; TO: 
: > di d a 


y the historie development. 


2. Formichi, La Pensàe Religieuse de 1 


ātuma, tuma) is for us 


"Inde avant Boudha, p. 124 f 
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In Re Veda it is primarily used in the sense of breath and 
secondarily of the principle of life. This was probably the 
result of association, the realisation of the inter-relationship 
between breath and life!, since in the animal kingdom breathing 
isan essential Factor of life! Once this step was accomplished 
it was easy to extend the sense from the principle of life to the 
living organism, this wonderful complexity we call body. This 
meaning is clear in expressions like àtmadüsi tanüdüsi (Atharva 
Veda XVI. 1.3)? or àtmasad (A. V. v. 98). When we come 
down to the Upanishads we note that this usage is restricted to 
Brh., Chandoga, Tait?,  Kausitaki (Ks.), Katha (6.5) and vet- 
asvatar (1.19). Thus in the cosmic interpretation of the A ayam- 
edha sacrifice the sun is described as the eye and the year as 
the body ( à&man) of the sacrificial horse. In the expression 
adhyatma ‘concerning the body’ as opposed to cosmic counter- 
parts (adhi-bhüta), the sense of body is clear; similarly atmanvin 

“possessed of body”, is beyond doubt. The clearest expression 

isseen at Katha 4. 1. 

“paran pa$yati nantaratman” 

"looks outside and not within the body". Brahman is 

described as akasatma (Cha. III. 14.2) where akasatma certainly 

means one who has akaga or space for his body. The phrase 

atmani purusah has already been alluded to. 

From this sense of body in general it was an easy step to 


restrict it to one’s own body, and thus came its use as a reflexive 
pronoun) In Brh. 1.2.3 we read: “sa tredha’tmanam 


1. This change is partially seen in the story of the Battle of the 
Senses, Brh. I. 5.21 ff. where breath is considered the most living thing in 
the body. 

2. Whitney translates this as soul-contaminating and body-contamina- 
ting, but it is more probable that the two terms are synonyms. : 

z 3. The expression annamaya, prügamaya, ānandamàya, cta applied x 
itman at Tait. .I. 1.5, have been translated as “the self-consisting of food 
and so forth. ‘That itman here is is not the self, but the body or sheath 
18 proved by later Vedinata terminology which uses the word koşa instead. 

4 Brh. I. 11 fü süryascaksuh..,... samyatsara atma'$vasya medhyasya. 

` 5. Psychologically it is the body which represents the soul. So also 
‘Pititually the person referring to himself must refer to his body un ex- 
Press it, ep. nobody, anybody. ; - 
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vyakuruta,—he divided himself threefold ;" Brh. 1.3.28 “Udga. 
tà atmane và yajamanaya và yam kimam kamayeta tam àgàyati 
the udgàtr priest obtains by singing whatever desire he desires, 
either for himself or for the saerificer. This use of àtmàn 
is seen mostly in the earliest prose Upanishads; the remaining 
just preserve the remnants of a once common use. The later 
Upanishads do môt preserve this sense, and it is interesting to 
note that Ap in modern Indo-Aryan is a survival of this reflexive 
pronoun. This is particularly a classical illustration of how 
| common dialects preserve the general sense of a word when it is 
sometimes completely lost in the more literary speech forms, 
owing probably in the present case to the high technical meaning 
which had already attached itself to ātmān in the early Upani- 


shads. 


N * 

The later development of atman is very complicated. From 
its applieation to the living body and one's own body as a reflex- 
ive pronoun a new analysis comes into being. In Tait. II. 1. 1. 
we read “sa và esa puruso’ nnarasamayah; tasyedam eva Sirah; ayam 
daksinah paksah, ayam uttarah paksah; ayam atma, idam puce- 
ham.” This passage clearly indicates by the words éiras, paksa 
and puccha that atman is not used for the whole body, but only 
for the trunk; àtman designates the trunk here as opposed to the 
head, sides and feet (tail or base). 


The wonderful nature of life first drew its attention to the 
living organism and in the quest for solving the seat of life, and 
consequently of the riddle of life, the living body was subjected 
to introspective analyses. In the Purusa and Brahman doctrines 
the solution was looked forward to in the outside world; here; 
forthe first time, the living body itself became the subject of 
analysis. The attention paid to the living body in this analy sis 
isa factor pointing to the origin of this theory among the kat 
EC triyas, since they were the only people who knew hes horror of 
death in battle and thought of the twofold problem of life and 


6. Other instances aro at Brh. I. 3. 2- 
5.1, 3, 15; II. 3. 2; IV, X 
IL ii; Pragna 2. BB BL 


6, 3, 7, 17, 18; 4. 1, 3 ^ s 
4. 2, 6; Chi. IL 22, 2; Tait. IL 9, 1) ^" 
; Svet. 1. 6, , 7 
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> death. . It is remarkable in this connection that the word atman 
is preferred to brahman by the Ksattriyas.! 

The process by which the Re Vedic sense of vata and life 
shifted to the living organism seems to be reversed here; or else 
traditions of the Veda were still preserved and continued a 
development which is taken in its completeness in the Upani- 
shads. We observe here a tendency to identify the atman with a 
particular part of the living body, first noticed in Tait.; unfor- 
tunately this analytic process is not fully worked out in the 
texts; we get only occasional glimpses at it. Thus, in Brh. TI. 
1.17 “ya eso’ntarhrdaya ākāśas tasmin sete—he sleeps within 


antaratmann akagah—the space which is within atman” together 
with prana is identified with the formless bráhman. Both these 
expressions give us the equation of atman=hrdaya. This is 
also proved at Katha 4. 12 
“aneusthamatrah puruso madhya atmani tisthati” 

ie. the person of the measure of a thumb stands in the midst of 
one’s heart. This appears to be the culmination of the process 
of finding out the most living thing in the bodily organism, for 
of all organs the heart alone represents the living condition of 
the body; it is, thus no wonder that for a time àütman came to 
be regarded as heart or hrdaya. 

A second step is taken, when on the results of further 
analysis, its organic nature disappears and a less materialistic 
conception comes forth. In this stage we find the itman men- 
tioned with the ten pranas as forming the eleven Rudras (Brh. 
IIT.9.4); among the pranas atman is made of knowledge (Brh. 
IV. 3.7: katama atmeti, yo'yam pranesu vijfanamay: ah). This 
— Classification of atmán with the pranas marks the beginning of a 
later philosophy ; it is now something less materialistic than the 
bodily organs, and yet has not transcended the ten senses or 
bodily activities. As such an activity it is dependent on prana 
(Brh. IIT. 9.26) or on akaga (Brh. III. 2.13). In the beauti- 
ful dialogue between Jartakarava Artabhiga and Yàjfiavalkya, 


that space which is within the heart”, and II. 3. 4,5, “yas ciyam 
I D 59» J " 


l Soo: King Aévapati in Cha. V. ii. 1; Ajitagatru in Brh. IL.1. 1 di 
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the question 1s asked regarding what remains of the dead man 
when his voice enters fire, mind enters the moon and àtmán 
enters àküsa and śarīra enters prthivi; atman is here mentioned 
with vàe, prana (breath), caksus, manas, rotra, Sarira, loman 
keśa, lohita and retas. Tts position is between Sarira and loman 
rather than with the activities. This is the transition stage 
from “heart”? to “active principle of life,’ or the psychic prin- 
ciple called “I”. With this passage “akasam àtmà? pyeti” 


should be compared antaratmannakasah. 


Tn the next stage in its development atman becomes the 
psychic principle. The legend of Indra and Virocana (Cha. VIII. 
7. 1 ff.) represents a phase of the historie development. Through 
various equations this conception of atman becomes more trans- 
cendental. Once the meaning of the psychic principle developed, 
the theory advanced by rapid stages. When we remember that 
the other theories of Purusa and Brahman were flourishing and 
developing about the same period, it is possible to trace the 
mutual influences. 


; 


On the analogy of purusa and Purusa the individual and 
Cosmic Persons, we notice the àtmáu and the Vaiívànara atmén, 
the individual and the universal souls. Iam inclined to see in 
this the prior influence of Purusa than of Brahman.! As men- 
tioned before the fusion of atman with purusa followed the 
conception of brahman with purusa; but whether this had any 
oad on aitman=brahman is not so certain. Tt is possible that 
this equation was arrived at independently. As Vaisvanara 
o cts a with Dan aditya, vāyu, 

a, pr : a. V. 11-17). This passage is sug- 
gestive in that it opens with the quest 


et, t ion—“Konu-atma kim 
rahmeti—what, indeed, is atman, and what brahman 2”. It 3 


Js ue inference that at this time the two theories were 
coming into contact. The two p 
purusavidhah” (Brh. 1.4.]) 
(Brh. 


assages “atmaivedam agra asit 
CENE and “brahma va idam agra asit" 
1411) also prove the rivalry that existed between the tw 


L S Sol. ALOT estas 
where ae i iss pee ‘tmaivedam agra asi purugayidhah. Other text 
I is identity is carried out are Brh, IV, 3. 7.; Tait. iL 1-8, 1. 
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When atman came to be regarded as a psychie principle, 
transcending all bodily activities! the time was ripe for a 
compromise between the concepts of atman and brahman, and as 
result we find the shining immortal persons in cosmic and 
personal or bodily activities identified with àtman and brahman 
(Brh. IL 5. 1ff. “tejomayo’mrtamayah purusah ayam- eva sa 
yoyam àtmà; idam amrtam, idam brahma, idam satyam”). The 
following texts more or less directly state the identity of brahman 
and atman:—Brh IV. 4. 25; Aitareya 5.3; Mund, IT. 2. 5.*. 

This represents briefly, so far as the~earliest Upanishads 
are concerned, the general history of the three terms. 
When this threefold identity was once established, the terms 
were frequently convertible. The separation of these three 
ideas in the later Upanishads and the Epics and the fine dis- 


to the subsequent history of Indian thought and the develop- 
ment of the different philosophical schools. 

The characteristics of this newly developed sense of atmán 
are manifold. As the equivalent of bráhman and purusa it is 
the first existent or the Universal Principle from which the uni- 
verse is created (Brh. I. 4.1). When it becomes embodied it is 
called Sirira àtmán (Brh. IV. 2.3; 3. 35; Tait. II. 3-6.1), or jiva 
atman (Cha. VI. 3. 2,3). 

The following are some of the adjectives which quality 
this spiritual atman:— 

_ Prajfiana—intelligent self (Brh. IV. 3. 35). 


ViSvakrt— creator of all ; pratibuddh a—awakened ; jyotisam 


: àja—unborn ; mahan great (Brh. IV. 4. 7-25) 

: Apürva—without a precedent; anapara—without an ante- 
cedent; anantara— without inside; abahya—without outside; 

krtsna.— entire ; prajüànaghana—a mass of knowledge; avinasin 

Indestructible ; 4nucchittidharman possessing the virtue of being 

Indestructible (Brh. IV.5.13,14). 


l. Seo Brh. L 4. 1 f; IV. 4. 7-25; IV. 5. 6 ff. 
: 2. For further references see Hume, p. 29 fh 
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tinctions drawn between them do not concern us here; it belongs ' 


]yotih the light of all lights ; mrtyor mrtyuh the death of Death ; 


——————— 


-are important. A.V.x.8.43 describes the body as a lotus having 


 babhüva" etc, 
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controller (Brh. III. 4.1). 


Antaryamin inner 


sida—tull of grace ; amrta—immortal ; abhaya— 
si 


Sampra ast 
a—real (Cha. VIII. 3. 4) 


fearless ; saty 

Vijara—without decay ; vimrtyu—w 
igerless ; apipasa = thirstless ; satya- 
agavira—without a body (Cha. 


ithout death; vigsoka— 


sorrowless; vijighatsa—hw 


kama—whose desire is real ; 
WIIL.i5; 7. 12.1). 
ànanda—bliss (Kaus. 3.8) 


Ananta—endless ; vivarüpa—of universal form (Sveta i.9). 


They indicate the real nature of this soul, as conceived to 
be the ultimate reality from which all creation has sprung. It 
is the world ground replacing the older conceptions of Purusa 
and Brahman, and emphasising the divinity within man. 


Tn connection with the three terms purusa, brahman and 
àtman, the Vedic neuter yaksa should be noted. A fine study of 
this word has been made by Hillebrandt so far as Vedic liter- 
ature is concerned.! After criticising Geldner's view? of yaks 
as “a wonderful being, a being full of secret? and Hertel’s view? 
as “light, fire” he arrives at the following results:— 

(1) bewitching creature (Rg Veda), sinister being (Kaus). 

(2) supernatural being of a higher kind (Atharva Veda). 


(8) Yaksa A.V. xi.6.10, Gobhila 3.4.98 (i. e. masculine)’ 
So far as the Upanishads are concerned none of these is appro- 
priate; two passages from A. V. and Gopatha Brahman4 


mine openings in which this yaksa resides in embodied form 
TH is called brahman; G.B. (1.1) makes Brahman say—“mahad 
vai yaksam tad ekam evāsmi.” Clearly yaksa stands for purusa 
or sattva in the body as identified with brahman. © 


Ji i 
us tadiens Kultur, Festgabe von Garbe, 1927, pp. 17-23. 
2. Vedische Studien, vol. 30 p. 126. 
3. Die Arische Feuerlehre I. p. 43. 
4. Cp. masculine 


d Ix = s ub 
, brahman as in "brahmü devanam prathamah $% 
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In Brh. V. 5.1 as have yaksa directly identified with 
brahman: “sa ye haitam mahad yaksam prathamajam veda 
satyam brahmeti—he who knows that vaksa as the first born, 
namely, that it is Brahman the real.” The only other use of 
it is seen in Kena (15, 16, 19, 20,23,24,25) as describing brah- 
man oras its equivalent. In these passages brahman is the 
highest unknowable, difficult to be understood even by the gods. 


ATMAN IN THE BALLADS 


At the very outset it may be mentioned that the concep- 
tion of àtman which is so central in the Upanishads does not 
play such a rôle in the Ballads. This word has three forms 
in Pali, atta, àtuma and tuma, the last one corresponding to 
Vedic tman; it appears most frequently as atta in compounds 
as in anatta or bhavitatta. The exact connotation is difficult 
to ascertain. The occurrence of anatta only in two passages 
suggests a comparatively early period for the Ballads; the doc- 
trine of the non-self is a product of later Buddhism when it came 
to fight with the corrupt theories of àtman that had come down 
to the common people from the early Upanishadic period. 


By the tone of the passages where the word atta oceurs, it 
seems clear that this is not the central conception of the Ballads; 


at the same time, by the lack of definition we are led to believe 
t. There are instances, undoubtedly, 


nor the reflexive pronoun helps 
se, and we have to explanation 


that it was a common concep 
where neither the sense of body 
to elucidate the meaning of a ver 
in the sense of Upanishadic àtmau or individual soul. 
Corresponding to the various senses in the Upanishads we 
s of atta in the Ballads; that of body is 


— have various meaning 
“within the body", Sk. 


clear in such an expression as ajjhatta, 

adhyatman: 

919, Sn. ajjhattam eva upasame 

nafifiato bhikkhu santim eseyya 

€& D 

e bhikkhu should find peace inwardly (i.e. within his 
eing or body); he should not seek it from others.” 
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The group ajjhatta with bahiddhà occurs eleven times in 


the Sutta-Nipata,! where atta, body, is differentiated from ] 
surrounding space. In Sn. 585 we have 
Kiso vivanno bhavati himsam attanam attana [ 


“He becomes lean and pale by himself doing violence to 
his body.” This interpretation is justified by the preceding verse 
which explains the cause of this paleness and wasting, the last 
hemistich reading: 

bhiyy’ass’ uppajjate dukkham sarivam upahaññati 
“to him arrise innumerable ills; his body is sore troubled.” This 
persistent use of itman, through the reflexive—self-applied to 
“body” despite the definte use of Sarira is interesting to note. 

The reflexive use of atta is only certain when it is contras- 
ted by one of the pronouns anya or para; thus, as instances of 
reflexive pronoun with para may be mentioned Sn. 132, 438, 
451, 782, 888; Thag. 139, 1227; Dh. 50, 84, 160, 166, 291; with 
anya Sn. 888; Dh. 158, 159, 252. Among other cases where the 

: reflexive pronoun is more or less clear are Sn. 275, 799, ete. 


The distinction between the body or the bodily parts as 
represented by atta and its use as a reflexive pronoun are not 
well marked, for the reflexive—self sometimes refers to the 
body,” and sometimes to the whole personality including the body.’ 
Just as in the Upanishads we notice here certain identifications 
of atta with the bodily parts, both organic and non-organic (i.e. 
mental, spirtual ete.), though no systematic process is observed 
in this. We will take only two obvious equations here, namely 
uta =hadaya and atta=cetas. Sn. 938 reads 


ath’ettha sallam addakkhim duddasam hada yanissitam 


“and here I beheld this dart, most difficult to see, lying within | 
the heart.” Sn. 592 reads l 


attano sukham esāno abbahe sallam attano* 


: Sn. 203; 516, 527, 530, 532, 738, 917, 1111, 1113. 
$ 2. Sn. 583, sammilho himsam attanam; cp. Sn. 585 supra; Thag- 2 
dhamanim chettum attano. > 
3. Sn. 659, 799, ete. 
4. ep. Sn. 


334: appimadena vijjaya abbahe sallam attano, 
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Wgoeking his own happiness he should pull out the dart from the 


heart.” In Sn. 709 we get a similar passage : 

jhayetha rukkhamülasmim attànam abhitosayan 

«he should enter into rapturous meditation, making glad his 
Wear." The heart as the seat of mind is already seen in Re 
Veda (VIII. 89. 5) and the Upanishads'. The expression 
attadanta? has been variously explained. A. J. Edmunds (Hymns 
of the Faith, Chicago. 1902, pp. 25-26) interprets this as the man 
self-tamed from attanà danto; E. W. Burlingame (Buddhist 
Legends, p. 283) takes it to mean one who conquers self without 
exactly indicating what this self stands for; no doubt, its reflexive 
use is clear through itara in the previous hemistich, and is 
emphasized in the Dhammapada Commentary. Max Müller (Sacred 
Books of the East, X., p. 32) takes it also as “a man who has 
vanquished himself.” What this term “himself” means is left 
to the reader’s imagination. This explanation is to be sought 
for in the beautiful dialogue between Dhaniya and Buddha. In 
verse 6 of this dialogue (Sn. 23) the Buddha remarks: 


cittam mama assavam vimuttam 

digharattam paribhavitam sudantam 

where it is the citta which is tamed or restrained. The identity 
of citta with atta seems to be clear by this passage and cetas 
Which is the same as eitta as proved by the expressions cetovi- 
mutti (Sn. 725, 727) and suvimutta-eitta (Sn. 975 ) is tnng iden- 
tical with atta; according to the Pali Dictionary of the Pali ss 
Society citta is the organ of thought; and this confused BAS 
manas or mind is identified with the heart, as in R.V. vii. 89. 5. 


: d us dnd eanine has to be 
We have one passage in Thag. where this meaning 


considered. 

Thag. 525: Yada vitakke uparundhiy’ attano 

which Mrs. Rhys Davids aptly translates as “When he hath 
checked the manda discursive restlessness.” (Psalms of the 


Brethren, p. 247), ee 
Imm M DEM eee 


l. Keith, opus cit. p. 4937. CAS : 
: 2. Dh. 104-105: atti have jitam seyyo ya eayam itarà paji ee 
tassa possassa niecam samyatacürino n’eva devo na gandhabbo na Mà 

saha Brahmunà jitam apajitam kayire tatharüpassa jantuno; ` 
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We have now come to a deeper meaning, which though not 
directly expressed with the convincing tone of the Upanishads, 
yet yields to a careful gleaning, viz. as equivalent with atman, 
the principle of personality’. In Sn. 508 we read: 
Ko sujjhati muecati bajjhati ea 
ken? attana gaechati brahmalokam ? 
‘Who is it that is purified, is released and bound? By what 
self (bodymind complex, subtle form) does he go to the abode of 
Brahman?” We have here not a definite psychic principle trans- 
cending all matter, but the first glimpse of an undefined 
principle of personality which survives the death of the body 
complex. A more impotant passage is Sn. 705: 
yatha aham tatha ete yatha ete tatha aham 
attanam upamam katva na haneyya na ghataye? 
“Just as I am, so are these; just as they are so am I; (thus) 
having taken the soul as standard?, one should neither kill nor 
cause to kill.” In this passage the unity of this atta, the 
prineiple of personality is clearly brought out to our notice; it is 
reminiscent of the Upanishadie Vaisvanara atman, the Universal- 
Soul and the identity of all living beings. A further passage 

is found in Sn. 368: 

saruppam attano viditva 

na ea bhikkhu himseyya kafici loke 


“knowing the sameness (or uniformity) of the soul the bhikkhu 


Should not injure any one," where this idea of unity is empha- 


VEU S PEDE : 
sised', The word sarüppa, derived from Sarüpa has the two mean- 


des : > Ne 2 
ings “of the same form” and “of the same nature”; in this case 


the second is preferable, for—rüpa is her 
as—atmaka “of such nature”, 


e used in the same way 


l. A good study of this has been made by Mrs. Rhys Davids in her 
book on Sakya or Buddhist Origins, pp. 186-213; also Ds XI. She re" 
marks: “we find the word (atta) self used to describe what is evidently 
not the man as complex of body and mind only, but the very "Man-in-man' 
the ‘soul’ or the ‘spirit? to use Western Diction.” (p. 189). 

2 ep. Dh. 129 (c. d.), 130 CE) 

3. ep. Bhagavad Gitā, 6, 32: 

yo’rjuna. 


4, This impor tant idea sh i i 
x; hould be e n i : x m 
: ompared with the Uy 


= évati 
atmaupyena sarvatra samam pasyati 
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Fora more exact definition of this sense we refer to Sn. 


samantam asaro loko disà sabbà samerita 

iccham bhavanam attano naddassasim anositam 

“The world is everywhere without substance ; all the quarters are 
ina state of flux. Wishing shelter for the atta I found no 
place fit for it.” Here the condition of the atta is in opposition 
to asara without substance, samerita ‘condition of motion, state of 
flux’, thereby representing sara or substance and anerita or 
“absence of flux”, thatis “unchanging.” This is perhaps the only 
passage where the meaning is so clear. It is of this self that Thag. 
658 says one should guard it like a city which is protected 
well at every corner, or Thag. 412: karohi sudipam attano make 
the atta your guiding light’. A somewhat similar idea is 
expressed in Samyutta Nikaya, vol. I p. 75 (P. T. S. ed.) 

sabba disanuparigamma cetasa 

n-ey-ajjhaga piyataram attano kvaci 

evam piyoputhu atta paresam 

tasma na himse param atta-kamo 

which Mrs. Rhys Davids translates as follows: 

The whole wide world we traverse with our thought, 

And nothing find to man more dear than Soul. 

Since aye so dear the Soul to others is 

Let the Soul-lover harm no other man. 

Here also we see atta used in the universal sense, as is relfected 
inthe famous discourse of Yajfiavalkya to his wife Maitreyi’, 
where àtman is described as the dearest on account of which all 
else becomes dear. Expressions of this nature are numerous, 
and the only meaning which fits the context is that of the “prin- 
ciple of personality,"' or the Upanishadie itman. 


Two of the oldest passages in Sn. preserve the peculiar 
Use of the Vedic neuter yaksa (475, 875-876); it occurs three times, 


but always in the same form yakkhassa suddhi, that is the 
—_—<—<—<—$—_$——————————— 


901; Brh. IV. 3. 6: atmaivasya jyotir bhavati. 
2. Kindred sayings, L, p. 102. 
9. Brh, IL 4-5 f; IV, 5. 6 


l. cp. attadipa, one who has the atta for his (guiding) light, Sn. 
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purity of purification of the Yakkha in the whole of the Ballad 
literature, as in other works of the Pali Canon, we find the 
word as a masculine denoting a class of demigods or spirits; in 
this sense the masculine yaksa is found in the Grhyasütras, Manu 
and Mahabharata and classical Sanskrit Poetry. But in the 
three cases mentioned here the probability is that the word is 
neuter having the same meaning as atta. Sn. 478 reads: 
— mohantara yassa na santi keci 
sabbesu dhammesu ea fiànadassi 
sariran ca atimam dhareti 
patto ea sambodhi anuttaram sivam 
ettavata yakkhassa suddhi 
“Thus far is the purification of the yakkha (i.c. soul, atta), namely, 
absence of moha (delusion), vision in all dhammas, experiencing 
the last bodily existence, and the attainment of the highest blessed 
emancipation.” The Commentary Paramatthajotiki explains 
yakkha as nara; it is probable that the commentator equates the 
two from the expression “narassa suddhi", (Sn. 789) which 
is the only other case of suddhi with a genetive object. The 
remaining two occurences of Yakkha do not throw greater light, 
but it is clear, even to the commentator that the “man-in-man” 
is meant here. These passages cannot be over-valued and their 
importance to the early Buddhist Philosophy cannot be denied, 
for they are the clues to the interpretation of the earliest ideas 
current among the first disciples of the Buddha. 


E Sono ELI. 
l1. The existence of the neuter yakkha —in the sense of atta has not 


been suspeoted till now. Fausboll translates it merely as “purification os 
the yakkha”, without however saying what is intended by it. In his trans 
lation of Sn. in the Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus and Verwandte Gebiete 
(March—April, 1931) Prof. Seidentucker has the followin remark on this 
word, occuring in the Hemavatsutta : yakkha=demon. This word is used in 
the canonical work in the twofold meanine 
a class of demons under the ‘reien = 
‘Sense it denotes something similar t 
a *deva." ( 


In a narrower sense it denotes 
of Kuvera or Vessavana; in & broader 
p- 116) It is e. to Our "Geist" (spirit) and so stands for 
Standzas has not draw Pees that the difficulty occuring in ee 
ae oer se attention. Dr. Venkatasubbiah (India Anti- 

eu MM doubtfully suggests a tantric influence through thé 
. expression bhitasnddhi, but is inclined to regard no nu enm pit UP 


‘Sattva-suddhi occurinz ; 2 i 
oe oui S in Cha, VII 26, 2, and therefore to our view of 
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The word Yakkha is important in anotherimportant respect; 
in Brh. and Kena it was used for brahman, whereas it means 
here atta; thus it points to a continuity which is lost in the case 
of the Upanishads, for nowhere in them do we find yaksa used 
foratman. This use must have been popular rather than tech- 
nical, subsequent to the equation of atman with brahman, and E 
was consequently preserved only in the popular ballads. E 
There are several other words which are used sometimes i 
in the sense of àtman, of which the chief are nara, satta (cp. Sk. i 
sattva), jantu and attha. The triple identity of atta, yakkha x 
and nara has been already alluded to. A second instance is 

seen at Sn. 772 : : 
satto euhayam bahunabhichanno 

tittham naro mohanasmim pagalho 

“The satta (soul) in the heart (guha) is variouly covered (by sin 

or illusion); staying there the nara (soul) is sunk into delusion.” 

The Commentary Paramatthajotika, following the Niddesa, takes Bee 
satta as the past passive participle of sac, to accompany or of sañj. E 
to be attached to, and interprets accordingly, the subject of the = at 
sentence being nara in the second line which it explains as satta 
(Sk. satta—atman); in this, as in other cases, Fausboll is in agree- 
mentwith, and follows the Commentary. Since the finite yerb is 
understood participially, the better explanation appears to be in 
accepting satta as Sk. sattva, the subject of the first sentence 
and line. This passage is old, especially in the use of guha’ to 
the heart, or according to the Niddesa, to the body. 


Thag. 781 reads : 
dàyàdakà tassa dhanam haranti 


satto pana gacchati yenakammam 

“His wealth is annexed by his heirs, but the being (satta) goes 
Be e doe io awe E S 
l. In the Upanishads it is used generally of a secret place within 
ite body,, and probably denotes the heart; Hume translates it as “secret 
Placo (of the heart). Charpentier uses the three different expressions: 
“secrecy, cave and oes one.” In any case the reference to some part 
9f the body is clear. ‘The passages are Trait. IL 1, 1; Katha (1. 14 
* 12, 20; 3. 1, 4, 6;) Mund IL. 11. 8.10; 2. 1; HL. 1 T. : 


* 
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to the place where all his past actions are." Here satta or 


“being” expressly stands for this personality, i. e. the soul. 


In Sn. 775 we notice the phrase idh’eva jantu, where janty 
expresses the same sense as satta and nara in Sn. 772. The 
last word is the most important and suggestive in this group; Ip 
attha stands for atta in a host of passages, and the manuscripts 
many times show indefiniteness of use that makes a reading 
extremely doubtful. The most decisive passage occurs however 
at Thag. 4: 

sabbhireva samasetha panditeh’ atthadassibhi 


th 


un 


attham mahantam gambhiram duddasam nipunam anum - 
dhirà samadhigacchanti appamatta vicakkhana 
Most of these adjectives qualifying attha may well be found in 
Upanishadic passages dealing with àtman!. As the final goal, or 
the path leading to this goal, it is representative of the immor- 
tal truth which lies at the basis of all creation. 


Concerning this principle of personality, atta or atman, 
the passages are all of the non-informing kind; any results to be 


obtained are due to deduction rather than to clear statements. ( 
This is particularly true of those passages which deal with the 

survival of the atta on the dissolution of the body. Here, the 

condition of the atta has to be inferred. Confining ourselves for 3 
the moment to Sn. we note that the subject of rebirth is not à 
any action, or a fresh ego, but a personality which is not directly : 
mentioned as changeable. In all expressions such as “gabbha- E 
seyyam punar eti (Sn. 152) or “asma loka param lokam katham i 


pecca na socati” (Sn. 182) or 
gabbham tama, tamam” (Sn. 278) 
personality 
changes, 


“vinipatam samapanno gabbha 
the subject is a being whose 
appears to abide in all these physical or mental 
and therefore corresponds to the Upanishadic idea of 


atman’, , esti i 
atma A very suggestive passage is Thag. 258: 


l. Brh. IV. 4, 20: 


$ z aja àatmà mahin dh S. a 2.12: tam 
durdaram gidham anuprayi e es 


; stam; Katha 2° 20: a rA : 
ESTA 2, A A NER : anor aniyan, ete. 
Other passages of a Similar nature at Sn, 383, 339, 343, 358; 440 


ste. The subject unde goi mentioned 
J rgomg such experi i C d : 
ies : penences is nowhere menti ; 
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samsarm hi nirayam agacchisam 

petalokam agamam punappunam 

dukkhamamhi pi tiracchinayoniya 

nekadhà hi vusitam ciram maya! 

In spite of the series of experiences of all these transmigratory 
lives, the subject says—“not once have I lived long in 
these?—it is clear therefore, that this “I’’, the real atta, is 
unchanged in all the changes mentioned in the words samsara, 
niraya and punappana. The only escape from such changes to 
an eternal abode is mentioned as attasambhava santi (Thag. 260), 
the peace that is born of the atman or soul. No further passage 
is required to bring out this meaning with such clearness, 


There are passages of a different type which resemble the 
Agokan Inscriptions. These are limited to the ideas of Heaven . 
and Harth, expressed by the groups idha-hura or esa loko paro 
loko. The survival of the personality after death is on a simple 
popular basis here. Evil people go to niraya and undergo 
different punishments, and good people go to heaven. Thus the 
mother of the Buddha goes to Heaven and lives with the gods 
(Thag. 535). 


The belief in the survival of some abiding personality is 
not restricted to the popular Ballads alone; even in the later 
philosophical passages of the Pali Canon there are admissions 
of man or bhikkhu undergoing different experiences, while he 
is all the while identified with the same name and personality.” 
Such statements mostly represent the popular ideas current at 
this period and reflect the general tendencies of the time. They 
all show how common the idea of a soul or principle of person- 
ality was, although it did not form the central doctrine of the 
Ballad Poets. One of the direct results of this knowledge is 


Me ee ee MU di 
l. Psahns of the Brethren, p. 172: 
Lo! as I fared through being, I came to the kingdom infernal, 


So to the dolorus realm of the Petus, times without number, 

Evil befell me again in manifold shapes of the beast world. 

Nekadha is here taken as anekadha; above it is interpreted as na ekadha. 
2. cp. the expression kayassa phedé param marani... nirayam 
“ppajjanti (or saggam lokam) ete. at Digha TII. pp. 235-236, 
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the production of the Jataka where the personality of the Buddha 
is identified with the heroes of the different stories. 

The final sense of ātman as bafling all descriptions is only 
seen in those passages where the subject is a perfected being; it 
cannot be counted nor measured, “na upet sankham” (Sn, 911); 
it has neither shifting nor fall (Sn. 902); there are no standards, 
says the Buddha, by which we can say “it is so and so,” for 
it transcends all measures}. 


Section B. Karman, 


We now come to the second important term in the Upa- 
nishads which has its culmination in the practical ethical philo- 
sophy of early Buddhism, namely the word Karman. Attempts 
have been made to trace the notion underlying this word back 
to Vedie literature, and particularly to the Rg Veda, among which 
may be mentioned .that of Betty Heiman? who tries to evolve 
the idea of kárman through the concepts of Varuna and Rta. On 
the other hand Formichi remarks—“Atman had its birth in the 
Atharvaveda and cannot be considered as a new discovery of the 


seers of the Upanishads. The distinctive conquest of the latter 
is a notion of Karman.*9 A fresh attem 


cribe the history of Karman from anoth 
Within the Upa 
nifies three things, 


pt is made here to des- 
er point of view. $ 
nishads themselves the word Karman sig- 
namely sacrifice or sacrificial act, bodily 
activities or functions and general acts. This last notion deve- 
lops further into the doctrine of action or karman. The ear- 
liest meaning appears to be sacrifice or sacrificial rite ;—in. this 
sense we find it used in Rg Veda and Vajasaneyi Samhitàs'— 
l. Sn. 1076; ep. 209, 749, 10741 — 


2. Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, 1926, pp. 201-214. Paul Yevtie suppor - 
ius Connection in his dissertation: Karma and Reincarnation in Hindu Religio? 
and Philosophy, London, 1927, pp. 7-11. 

P. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calentta University, je 
pp 127 ff. ; 5ce alo La Pensée, ote, p. 191. 


4 R. V.vi.69. 1; vii. 32, 3 a 
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e.g. Brh. T. 5.16: manusyalokah putrenaiva jayyo... pitrlokah 
karmana , the world of men is to be gained through the son. 
that of the fathers through sacrifice. The sense is that of act 
in general, also seen in Re Veda? ; thus in Brh. IV. 2. 8: hast- 
übhyàm hi karma karoti—he performs acts by his two hands; 
Cha. 1.9. 5: yanyanyani viryavanti karmani yathagner manth- 
anam—whatever other actions than these there are that require 
strength, like the kindling of fire by friction, ete. The third 
sense of bodily activities seems to be a special development of 
the Brühmanas, for the Brh. passage at I. 5. 21 Prajapatir 
hi karmani sasrje—Prajipati created the senses—is in the 
Brühmana style where Prajapati is primarily the Supreme Being 
and Creator. This is one instance where karman is used in the 
sense of an active function, the pràna ; this last term usurps its 
place in the famous parable of the Battle of the senses*. In 
Brh. I. 6. 1. we read—trayam vàidam nama rüpam karma—three 
indeed are these, name, form and activities. Hume renders 
the last word by “acts,” butit is hardly appropriate ; both 
name and form are meaningless if karman does not signify 
those activitses through which they are to be grasped. ato hi 
karmany uttisthanti—from this (atman=body) arise the acti- 
vities (or functions). Again at Brh. I. 4. 7 we read: tany 
asyaitani karmanamany eva—these indeed are the names of His 
(Atman) bodily functions. 


For the purpose of the doctrine of karman the first two 
Meanings are of greater importance. We have already noticed 
how the meaning of “sacrifice” was primary in the Vedic period. 
During the Brahmana period this was the central conception on 
which the whole Universe depended ; consequently we note 
that it isin the Brahmana portions of the older Upanishads 
that we observe this use; here the sacrifice is still supreme, 
but there is a growing tendency to explain it cosmically. — The 


l. For other passages sea Brh. I. 4. 17; IV. 4. 24; Cha, V. 2. 89; 


VIL 4-12; 14. 1; 26, I; Tait. I. 11. 2-3. 
2. R.V. i. 55. 3; 6l. 13; iii, 12.0; 30. 13; 36.1; x. 89. 6; 181. 4 


3. Brh VI. 1, 7 $,; Cha, V. 1. 6 f.; Kang. 2. l4. f. 
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power of the sacrifice is in evidence in these passages.' Coming 
to the doctrine of transmigration the first passage we notice 
is Brh. I. 9. 16: the human world is to be gained through 
the son only, and not by any other sacrifice ; the world of the 
fathers is to be gained through the sacrifice. Texts of this 
nature are seen in the cosmic interpretation of the Agnihotra?, 
This pitrloka or the sphere where the deceased ancestors live 
is to be attained through sacrifice; in other words the sacrifice 
isan act which results in admission to this sphere; but no 
sacrifice can assure a future life in this world, for life 
here ean be continued only through progeny. In this connec- 
tion we may notice the two customs requiring the dying 
father to place all his functions in his son so that the 
continuity of life may not be broken.‘ Thus this passage 
is conclusive proof that life in this world continues through 
the offspring and one’s own life in the sphere of the 
deceased ancestors if the sacrifices are done. It is a pity, 
however, that we are not told what happens if such sacrifices 
are not offered. 


A different conception is seen at Cha. V. 2-10 where 
the doctrine of the “five fires” ë is taught. These fires are 
respectively yonder world (asau lokah), Parjanya, Prthivi, 
Purus; aud Yosan in which are sacrificed in order, Saddha, 
Somo rājā, Varsa, anna and retas; each one of these is pro- 
3 duced when the preceding one is sacrificed, the last retas 
gives birth to the embryo, garbha; this, when born, lives $0 
long as it has its length of life and then dying, goes back to 
the fire whence it came. It appears that this process conti- 
nues ever and thus gives us a germ of the theory of trans- 
migration. In the next section there is the doctrine of the 
three paths, one leading to the gods and another to the p 


TL Bp. T-.5. 16; Cha. V. 2. 8-9, ES 
2, Cha. V. 18-24, 
3. gp. "and those who would have been, their sons, they gave their s 
EG goo —Rupert Brook in “The pon : 
É p. 4. Hume 89-90; 368- 320; Brh. T. 5. 87-20; Kaus. 2. 65. 
MUERE 6. Paul Yevic, op. cit, pp. 28-24. 
ne Lo 6. Cha, V, MAP UA 2r 
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ceased ancestors, and the last one meant for those who are 
ignorant of the first two. Those who know the philosophy 
of the five fires go to Devayana, the abode of the Gods, from 
which there is no return; those ignorant of this, but per- 
forming sacrifices go to Pitryana from which a fall is inevi- 
table in the course of time. The third path is incessant 
dying and coming to birth, the seed from which the idea of 
sumsara develops. In connection with this return to earthly 
existence Cha. V. 10.7 is very important for, here, for the 
first time, we meet with the two words, ramaniyacarana and 
kapüyaearana meaning respectively one whose conduct is good 
and one whose conduct is evil (literally stinking), which 
supply the clue to the theory of kárman. Good conduct 
leads to good rebirth and evil conduct results in bad rebirth. 


The application of carana for kárman is a result of the 
gradual loss of faith in the actual sacrifices. We see this, 
for example, in Mund. I. 2. 7: 

plava hy ete adrdha yajnaripah 
“Unsafe boats are these sacrificial forms." From such an 
attitude it was easy to conceive of one’s bodily actions as 
sacrifices, corresponding to their cosmic conceptions. The 
full development of this process, where karman stands only 
for action, deed or conduct in general is carried out at Brh. 
ILL. 9. 13. Thisis a conversation between Yajiayalkya and 
Jaratkirava Artabhàga in the court of Janaka; the latter 
asks about the final principle which remains when a man 
dies and his different organic and functional parts go back 
to their cosmic counterparts. This passage has already 
been discussed in connection with àtman, which is here to 
be taken as heart and motas soul. When this question is 
asked Yajüavalkya replies— Take my hand, good friend, 
We two only shall know this.” They go out aud speak—tau 
hà yad ücatuh karma haiva tad ücatuh; atha yat prasasamsuh 
karma haiva tat prafagamsabuh, punyo vai punyepa karmana 
bhavati, papah papena—‘What taey spoke, that, indeed, 
Was karman; and wnat they praised, that indeed, was karman; 
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one becomes good by good action, and bad by bad action.? For 


: 3 : e the £ view of karman as a c 
the first time we get here the full view of karman as a cos. 


mie law. 

We have one fundamental diffieulty in this passage. Is 
karman a substitute for the principle of personality or is it 
merely a cosmic law on which bodily existence depends? 
Vijiia-valkya, who speaks so fluently on the question of 
ütman as the highest principle, goes out with Artabhaga to 
speak secretly of karman and allows the phrase atma akasam 
apyeti of the latter to stand uncommented. If we observe the 
whole chapter we notice various conflicting views of Yajfia- 
valkya. In the first section he speaks about the ritual through 
which the sacrificer passes above death; in the present section 
he advocates the doctrine of karman; in the fourth he speaks 
to Usasti Cakrüyana about the all-pervading atman. The only 
possible conclusion points to a difference of age in these pas- 
sages, since the identity of the speaker is maintained every- 
where. It also represents the historical development of the 
ideas of atman and karman. We have here a theory of kar- 
man, which was an offshoot of the theory of Brahman, before 
the full development of atman. 


The next stage is the full independent development of 
the doctrine of atman. When this is reached we find the 
action of kárman determining its bodily existence. Thus, at 
death the àtmán is accompanied by vidya and karman (Brh. 
IV. 4, 2.). Further in the same passage we are told—‘“ac- 
cording as one acts, according as one conducts, so does one 
become.” *. "Two factors, one of which (kama) is already seen 
E Rg Veda, emerge : desire or kama, act or deed, karman, 3$ 
in—yathakamo bhavati tat kratur bhavati,yat kratur pbhavati, 
tat karma kurute, yat karma kurute-tad abhisampadyate, “as 
. is his desire such is his resolve: as is 


ees 2 


l. Both these 
maman represented 


asis his resolve such is the 


conceptions originated in the doctrine of the sacifice; brah: 
S the energy or the power of the sacrifice and thus became 
: n Heat concept; kürman first denoted the concrete sacrifice itself and the? 
developed into an abstract principle. In this Way we may say that karman if 

by-product of the doctrine of Brahman. 


IV. 4^ 5, yathükiri yathácüri tatha bhavti, 
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action he performs; what action he performs, that he procures 
for himself (i.e. into that does he become changed). Desire 
preeds action and action determines the course of life. 


The actual process of the doctrine of karman belongs 
properly to the nature of life and death. For our purpose it 
is enough to see how deed or karman has become a cosmic 
law in the Upanishads. 


Kamma in the Ballads. 


The Ballads use the word kamma for conduct as well 
as for the law of Kamma; in the first sense we see it 
used at Sn. 136: 

Kammana vasalo hoti kammana hoti brahmano 
“by conduct does one become a vasala, by conduct a brahmana.” 


The doctrine of kamma is fully accepted in the Ballads, 
and in fact more openly declared. The whole ethical system 
depends upon the belief in this unalterable law. At Sn. 656 
we read—na hi nassati kassaci kammam “one’s kamma never 
dies.” It is by kamma that the world moves on; it is 
kamma that is responsible for the existence of the people ; 
all beings are attached to kamma as to the centre of the 
axle of a constantly moving chariot. 

In the Kimsila-sutta (Sn. 324-830) the opening ques- 
tion puts sila, samacara and kamma together as necessary 
for the attainment of the highest good?. Essentially there is 
1o difference in the meanings of the three words, sila, acara 
and kamma, but the point to be emphasised is the necessity 
of kamma for reaching the highest goal. Sn. 587 is a most 
Suggestive passage : 

anfiepi passa gamine, yathakamupage nare 

maccuno vasam agamma phandate vidha panine 

“Behold ! how other passing men, too, subject to their 
kamma, having come into the domain of death, suffer here, the 


1. Sn. 654: kammanā vattati loko kammama vattati paja kammaniban- 


dhanà satta rathassüniva yayato. 
9. Sn 324: kimsilo kimsamaciro kani kammàni brühayam naro cammini- 


Vith? acc. BS e 
th’ assa uttamattban ca pūpuni. ` 
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(poor) creatures. All beings are subject to kamma, and 
therefore to suffering and death. 

‘Teachings of a similar nature are found in other books, 
but there they appear in a more popular form, though worked 
out in greater detail: Thus the seven passages where kamma 
oceurs by itself in Dhammapada four are devoted to pāpaka 
or evil, two to sádhu-asüdhu? and the remaining to sithily 


or loose actions". The principle that good actions bring good 


reward and evil deeds bring retribution is fully accepted, É 
and distinguishes most of the gāthās which occur in Dhamma- ( 
pada. Good reward is termed sugati or suggati and perhaps 4 
connected with sagga; retribution is called duggati and is t 
identical with niraya (Dh. 316-319). In the very opening verse I 
of Dhammapada dukkha is declared to be an inevitable result 3 
of an eyil mind manifesting itself in speech or action: : 
manasa ce padutthena’ bhasati và karoti và 

In a similar way sukha is the reward of a good mind showing å 
itself in speech and deeds. One important doctrine is deve- : 
loped here; in the Upanishads Karman represented action in ; 
general, auy deed whatever; in this stanza it is not only an i 
actual deed, but also evil speech or good speech which brings f 
appropriate results with it. In this connection the tongue i$ , 
compared to an axe by which one muy eut oneself by impro- t 
per speech: Su. 657. i 
purisassa hi jàtassu kuthàri jayate mukhe I 

M aya chindati attinam bilo dubbhasitam bhanun a 

A still further development is seen; in the above-quoted i 
Dhammapada passage the act consisted of either speech or i 
deed of an evil mind, ie. mind manifesting itself as speech 0 
and. deed. ta the later stage we vead of kammapatha, or the B 
ob ig ae iid P dns eges [| 
EU EL Lus De o speeh, manas 
— ya, body or action. Instead of the t 
— 1. 66, 78, 836, 673 5 


2. Dh. 67, 68, 
3, Dh. 362, 


m z cp. Katha 8, 5: ayuktena manasi sada, 
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mind manifesting itself in the form of speech and action we 
have the mind, speech and body! representing the three paths 
of kamma. Thought, word and deed, and not deed alone, 
are the corner stones of the doctrine. When these are pure 
one attains to blessedness; impurity however leads to niraya. 
The development mentioned above is more of an ethical 
nature than. philosophical. This ethical spirit permeates the 
whole of the Ballad literature and lays great stress on the 
good qualities one should develop in order to attain nibbàna. 
On the other hand great pains are taken to elaborate a system 
of punishment according to the evil deeds one performs, through 
the mind, speech and body. Examples of this are found es- 
pecially in those passages which speak of Niraya; thus at Dh. 
309 four places are mentioned to which those who are found 
of other men’s wives resort on death. Horrid descriptions of 
these places and the punishments are found at Sn. 657-678; 
iron poles on which sinners are impaled, burning coal, total 
darkness or red hot boiling pots are equally the retribution 
visiting evil speech. These stanzas are fit to take their place 
in any late Purana text, and the fondness of the popular mind 
for these urges to salvation has among the Buddhist Ballads 
found its most characterstic expressiou in the Petavatthu. The 
abundance of such materials shows how deep-rooted the doc- 
trine of kamma was among the Ballad Poets. But at the same 
time there was no definite philosophical explanation of how 
kamma works. There are no means of judging whether kamma 
acted in any particular way; this explanation is found only 
in the later schools of Buddhism. It is due to the practical 
interests of the popular poets that the philosophical aspects 
of Kamma was not developed. Only two points are empha- 
Sised, viz, the unalterability and universality of kamma, and 
the way which offers an escape from, or a determination 
of the working of kamma according to the behaviour and 


the will of the maker of kamma, ie. of nfan himself. 
oe Re UC OT ^er motor Xr n qal pa E ME 
T l. In the Upanishads kiya, vic and manas seldom come together. In facies 
he Word kiya itself is met with only in the Giti,where it is mentioned with 
manas, buddhi and indriyas. The combination of vàc with manas by itself occurs 
at Chi, Ty. 16 1: Brh, T, 2, 4; and Kena 2; Tait. TI, 4. 9; Katha 6. 624 
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Pnor. KRISHNA KUMAR. 


Equilibrium is Yoga—B. G. IT. 46. 


The contrast that is expressed in the attitudes of an 
introvert and an extrovert is also indicated by the princi- 
ples in accordance with which they respectively act. These 
principles are well known to students of Psycho-analytic liter- 
ature. They are: (1) the Pleasure-pain principle, (2) the 
Reality principle. They are defined by Fritz Wittles an erst- 
while collaborator and a critical biographer and reviewer of 
Psycho-Analysis as follows :— 

(1) The Pleasure-pain principle (Lust prinzip) is “the 
tendency to seek immediate pleasure and shun immediate 
pain regardless of the future cost. 

(2) The veality prineiple (Realitats prinzip) is the princi- 
ple whose function is to adapt the organism to the exigencies 
of reality, to subordinate the imperious demand of immediate 
gratifications, aud to replace this by a more distant but 
more permanently satisfactory one. It is thus influenced by 
social, ethical and other external considerations that are 
ignored by the Pleasure-pain principle”. ? 


1. The Child. 


E 2 e ehild ig considered to be oblivious to the claims 
AE S pu. An introvert as lie is, he is absorbed in his 
Own experiences and his sole concern is to get as much 
T UO COQUE Rk Sr aa 


- E Glossary, Sigmun 2 
DAE fa d Freud by W 
CONI m y Wittles p. 269, 
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satisfaction out of his conscious existence as possible, Con- 
sider the following remarks :— 


“The lusty infant is sexual through and through. It 
knows nothing of utility, nothing of reality; and it recog- 
nizes no obstacle to its desire. It is drunken without wines. 
To suck at its mother’s breast fills it with ecstasy. The 
healthy infant, when awake, is perpetually in movement and 
all the movements are pleasureable; it kicks and crows, 
has no dread of falling, ignores the risk of. knocking itself 
against the hard objects in its environment. Its trusty 
guardians have to safeguard it against disaster that would 
otherwise be entailed by its own heedlessness. 


The infant sucks its own fingers and toes, for the 
action is pleasurable. In like manner, everything it can get 
hold of is thrust into its mouth. Things too big for that 
are thrown away, and it takes delight in destroying them. 
The passing of fæces is pleasurable; rolling in fæces is 
pleasureable; smells which to us are offensive are attractive 


to the infant. If not prevented, it will besoil: itself and 
everything within reach. (The oral and anal phrase of sexu- 
ality). Such is the nature of our ‘little angel’—and in all 
the world there is no more fascinating spectacle than the 
unending enjoyments of the infant. 

The first serious privation the infant has to suffer is 
the loss of the maternal breast. A great many children, 
indeed, never enjoy this universal privilege of the mammalia, 
have never known the delight of sucking sweet milk from a 
warm hemisphere with a characteristic odour, the soft cu- 


shion into which the little snub nose burrows. Weaning, and 


especially -a late weaning, is terror to mothers and nurses. 


Soon after this, the child is constrained to satisfy its bodily 
heeds in utensils, instead of passing excreta at random, and 
has to renounce the pleasures that were derivable from con- 
tact with the warm and damp excreta. Rocking and kieking 


Movements have to be controlled, for the child must now 


leara to walk. Collisions with furniture teach it respect 
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and for the dangers of reality. Thus, from the 


for reality 
NOME with the promptings of de. 


first training comes into conflict 
sire, and the reality principle establishes its dominion over 


TE 
the pleasure principle." 


This lengthy extract puts succinctly and clearly the 
actual life of the child and how it advances from the 
pleasure principle to the reality principle. To put it in terms 
HEIDI Spirituality, the child is under the principle of 
‘Kama? or love. He isin love with himself, not asa matter 
of choice but as a matter of necessity, not because he had 
decided that he alone is, of supreme value and so enjoyments 
must be sought in this source of supreme value, but because 
he is ignorant of any other source of delight. He happens 
to get delight ‘here’ and ‘now’ and so he abjures the ‘there’ 
and the ‘then’, and it is this lack of knowledge which keeps 
him absorbed in the delights and woes of his own experien- 
ces. It may truly be said that his sexuality is due to 
delusion or ignorance. His ‘Kama’ is the consequence of 
his * Moha’, 


II. The Two Principles. 


Let us consider the bearing of this distinetion on the 
perfected life of the Jivan Mukta and the life of the Sadhaka 
the aspirer after the Supreme Spiritual Good, whose psycho- 
logieal nature is undergoing transformation towards perfection, 


It is quite easy to see that the perfected soul guides 
himself in accordance with the nature of the deepest and 
the profoundest reality which has been revealed to him on 
account of his deep Spiritual Sadhana. Unless it were 82 
he could not cross Over this ocean of Samsara, this interplay 
of the gunas and this world of dclusioneand Maya. But 
this. conclusion about his principle of action is not based 
on hypothetical inference but on direct evidence. Let us 


consider a few passages illustrating the activities and modes 
of a freed-man :— : 
(d. Sigmund Freud by Fritz Wittels, pp. 108, 109 
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‘The expression of his countenance neither flushes nor 
fades under pleasure or pain; he stands unmoved whatever 
may come or go. Such a one is called Jivan Mukta.’ 


‘Though acting after every feeling, such as love, hate, 
fear and the like, he stands unaffected within, like the 
Ākāśa, he is said to be the real Jivanmukta.?! 


‘The contacts of matter giving cold and heat, pleasure 
and pain, they come and go, impermanent, the wise endure 
them bravely. The man whom these torment not, balanced 
in pain and pleasure, steadfast, he is fitted for immortality.” 


‘He whose mind is free from anxiety and pains, indifferent 
amid pleasure, loosed from passion, fear and anger, he is 
called a sage of the stable mind.” 


None who is moved by pleasure-pain principle, could 
be indifferent to pleasure and pain. ‘This stoic insensibility, 
this carelessness about the effect on one’s consciousness as 
a kind of hedonic experience can only be accounted for by 
the absorption of the freedman in the reality and by his 
ignoring the result so far as it refers to his own experience. 
The normal adult ignores the hedonic value of experiences 
for he has learned the value of mundane activities and ex- 
ternal objects and people for his life or he has acquired 
hew sources of delight in social and useful actions. ‘Ihe 
child is deprived of his single source of pleasure and so 
is forced to adapt himself to external circumstance. But 
the freedman has found the very fountain of joy at which 
he drinks deep, he realizes the passing and transitory hedonic 
effects of all activities whether external or internal and it 
is this which makes him indifferent to pleasure and pain. 
The lay adult has learned to take joy in new actions with 
external consequences and would fret and worry when he 
Cannot get what he wants just like the child, for both put 
Sreat store by the satisfaction of their respective desires. 


l. Yoga Vasishta ( Jivan Mukti Viveka. Eng. Translation, N. Dwivedi. ) 
2. Bhagavad Gita II. 14-15. 
8. Bhagavad Gita IX. 35. 
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In a way both are under the sway of the pleasure-pain 
principle. It is the spiritually freeman who has (ose for 
all bid adieu to this craving for pleasure and this anxiety 
about pleasure, and this fear of pain, who has once for all 
burnt his boat of desires and has embarked on the wide 
ocean of spiritual joys, the joys whieh know no ending and 
it is this eternal bedrock of bliss which makes him re- 
nounce the fleeting experiences and misery of living in dread 
of their abrupt ending and their equally abrupt attack and 
onslaught. For it is said :— 

‘When a man abandoneth all the desires of the breast 
and is satisfied in the Self by the Self, then is he called 
stable in mind." 

The normal adult is forced away from his infantile 
source of delight. He is made to abstain from this ab- 
sorption in the pleasures and pains of his bodily self, but 
the freedsoul has abandoned this and even that wider source 
of delight—the external and social world—for he has found 
the supreme within. “The objects of sense, but not the re- 
lish for them turn away from an abstemius dweller in the 
body, and even relish turneth away from him after the 
supreme is seen.” 


Again, “The disciplined self, moving among sense-objects, 
with senses free from attraction and repulsion mastered by 
the self goes to Peace.”? 


Thus the Jivan Mukta goes away from the pleasure- 
pain of the bodily self, as a matter of choice, as the result 
of evaluation, while the adult is forced away from it and 
soon finds himself in a new mesh of desires where he is 
as much moved by this desire for satisfaction and by this 
fear of loosing these new, permissible and socially desirable 
sources of delights, as he was, as a child, absorbed in his 
bodily experiences. Dr. T. W. Mitchell, a sympathetic and 
highly skilful exponent of Prof. Freud’s theory says :— 


ae 


1, Bhagavad Gita It, 56. 
2. ‘Ibid’ IL. 61, 64, 
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‘The chief characteristic of such a mental system 
(that of the infant) is the freedom with which it permits 
the psychical impulse to spread throughout all its parts in 
search, as it were, for some outlet for the discharge which 
would bring the whole system to rest again. When this is 
achieved pleaswre is experienced, so that the purpose of the 
movement may be said to be the pursuit of pleasnre; the 
system is actuated by what Freud calls the ‘pleasure prin- 
ciple’ The tendency of the movement set up within the 
system to regress to the sensory end of the mental are, 
thereby affording hallucinatory gratification, is very soon found 
to be unsuitable to the demands of the ‘real’ world into which 
the child has come. Therefore a secondary mental system arises, 
or comes into action, which secures, the inhibition of the tend- 
ency to regression and directs the impulses towards the motor 
end of the mental are so as to bring about by action upon the 
external world, the changes necessary for the production of a real 
perception, a real gratification instead of an imaginary one. 
The activity of this secondary system is guided by what 
Freud calls the ‘reality principle’, in contra-distinetion to the 
pleasure principle underlying the activity of the primary 
system...... Although at first the effect of acting to the 
‘reality principle’ appears as an abandonment of the 
hedonic aims of the primary system in favow of a more 
utilitarian goal, it may be held, and has been held, that 
the activities guided by the reality principle are but a 
longer way round of securing the same Oildlesosooacooce The 
Secondary system does but control and guide the energies 
system s0 as to secure more adequately 
which the primary system strives for but 
f its want of conformity, 


of the primary 
the gratification 
achieves only imperfectly because o 
lo reality." 1. 

This clearly shows that even the adult is not free 
from the clutches of the hedonic principle and does not 


act in accordance with the reality principle in the truest 


ao Ee eee eae 
1. The Psychology of Medicine, p. 65, ob seq. 
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sense of the word. The primary and the secondary Systems | 
: both aim at the same object and thus the adult is as 
much at the mercy of circumstances as the child. ex 
But the aspirer after spiritual freedom to the extent : 
he has attained freedom, to that extent he has come to i 
evaluate both internal and external experiences in the 3 
right manner, and what weighs with him is the duty which i 
is urged out of his free vision by the circumstances in a 
which he is placed. Even while doing his best to play 3 
his part, he is unmoved by whatever may happen, foul or A 
fair, for he takes no delight in what is to happen mor is ne 
afraid of anything unexpected turning up, for giving up n 
both external pleasure and pain he stands unmoved in the : 
Peace withi. Thus he abandons the pleasure-pain principle 
of action more definitely, more consciously and more freely na 
than does the ordinary normal man. He is moved by the ei 
Reality, whieh is Supreme and Eternal and not the chang- in 
ing and fleeting, and unreliable physical and social reality bi 
which claims allegiance from adult children who are in 
ignorant of anything more Real. re 
The freedman has fully understood the impermanence x 
of all pains and pleasures. He like Buddha realizes that E 
all existence is transient, impermanent, and therefore sorrow- e 
ful in a higher sense. | 
| th 
“This, O Monks, is the sacred truth of suffering. | ex 
birth is suffering, old age is suffering, death is suffering | no 
T to be united with the unloved is suffering, to be separated 
E- from the loved is suffering, not to obtain what one de- 1 th 
sires is suffering, in short the five-fold clinging to the E. 


earthly is suffering. This, O monk, is the sacred truth of | o 
the origin of suffering, it is the thirst for being, which 


> : : | th 

kgs from birth to birth, together with lust and desire, | di 

which finds gratification here and there: the thirst fO | m 

pleasures, the thirst for being, the thirst for power” ^ NE 
s P rr - Eel 


Lh The Creed. of Buddha by Edmond Holmes, p. 66. 
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Tt is this impermance and this desire for mundane 
experiences, this craving for life, (which sustains us inspite 
of all misery and troubles), which is the cause of sorrow. 
[t is the recognition of this truth which makes the 
aspirer after Freedom become indifferent to pleasure and 
pain and strive after such discipline and endeavour as will 
finally put a stop to all this hide and seek, all these 
tantalizing and tormenting experiences of life. Not only 
this impermanence, this transitoriness of these joys and 
sorrows are a source of misery but the further conscious- 
ness and realization that all this belongs to the not-self, 
All is Anatta. 


“Therefore, O monks, whatever in the way of exter- 
nal form, sensations, preceptions, conformations, and cons- 
eiousness, respectively, has ever been, will be or is, either, 
in our case or in the outer world, or strong or weak, or 
big or low, or far or near, it is not self. This must we 
in truth  pereeive, who possess real knowledge. Whoever 
regards things in this light, O monks, being a wise and 
noble hearer of the word, turns himself from sensation and 
perception, from conformation and consciousness. When he 
turns therefrom, he becomes free from desire; by the 
cessation of desire he obtains deliverance, in the delivered 
there arises a consciousness of his deliverence, rebirth is 
extinet, holiness is completed, duty is accomplished, there is 


* : Q 1 
no more a return to this world, he knows.” '. 


“It is the desire for what does not belong to 'BelP...... 
the veal self...... that generates suffering and the reason why 
such desire generates suffering is that what does not belong 
to the real self is impermanet, changeable, perishable and 
that impermanence in the object of desire must need cause 
disappointment, regret, disillusionment, and other forms of 
Suffering to him who desires." °. 


l. Buddha by Herman Oldenberg. 
2. Edmond Holmes, op. cit. pp. 68-69. 
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He has abandoned the bodily self, nay consciousness 
itself along with its sensations, perceptions and conformation 
for they are all not-self and impermanent. Verily even one 
who abstains from desire may escape its consequences for a 
while but deferred and repressed wishes have, we know, their 
revenge. It is only that one, as the Gita tells us, who has 
realized the Supreme, who has gone beyond all this mundane 
reality to the really Real, it is he who has definitely left behind 
the pleasure-pain principle, it is he alone who is now beyond 
all fear and anxiety for he is firmly rooted in the Supremely 
Real. 


“The tendency to identify self with material (both in 
its gross and subtle forms) and temporal, and therefore to desire 
for oneself material and temporal goods and pleasures, is the 
chief cause of human suffering; for, when such goods and 
pleasures are desired, suecess in the pursuit of them is perhaps 
more hurtful and scarcely less painful than failure. And 
not only does this tendency with its derivative desire, cause 
suffering in the present earth life, but it also causes suffering 
to be reproduced for the self in future earth-lives; for it 
is desire for the goods and pleasures of earth, which 
acting as a strong magnetic force, draws the self back to 
earth again and again."! 


Tt is this adhyasa or super-imposition of the qualities 
of die unreal to the real, the not-self to the self—this avidy* 
and ignoranee—which is the cause of delusion and this hunt 
for pleasureable experiences. ^ Sankarücárya points out ny 
his introduction to the Vedanta Sutras :— 


“Tt is a matter not requiring any proof that the ob- 
ject and the subject whose respective spheres are the notion 
of the ‘Thou? (Non-Ego) and the ‘T° (Ego) and which 
are opposed to each other as much as Tekne and light 
arer cannot be identified. All the less can their respective 
attributes be identifie]. Hence it follows that it is w8 


seo LS ae 
L 4 
The Creed of Buddha by Edmond Holmes p. 69, 
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to superimpose upon the subject...... whose self is mtelligence 
Weare the 
object whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego and the 


and which has for its sphere the notion of the Ego 


attributes of the object and vice versa to superimpose the 
gubject and the attributes of the subject on the object." 


“This superimposition ...... learned men consider to he 
Neseience ( Avidyà), and the ascertainment of the true nature at 
of that (which is superimposed on the self) they call 


knowledge ( Vidya ).”* 


Further on, Sankara goes to explain how extra-personal 
qualities, attributes of the body, of the sense-organs, of the 
internal organs are superimposed on the real self, which is 
the witness of everything and vice versa. The study of the 
Vedanta is necessary for the purpose of removing this Ne- 
science and the consequent superimposition which makes the 
self subservient to the weal and woe of the mind and body. 
All the so-called selves of William James are thrown over- 
board by the Jiiani who realizes himself as the pure intelli- 
gence which shines and illumines all else. 


The same truth is also admitted by Yoga in the Pataijali 
Sütram. 

“The conjunction of the knower and the knowable is 
the cause of the avoidable pain.” I. 17, Yoga Sütra. a 


« Nescience is its effective cause.” TI. 75, Yoga Sūtra. 


Thus Vedānta and Yoga both admit the same truth in 
different words. This superimposition or conjunction is re- 
moved by right insight, discrimination and Sadhana and the 
Jivan Mukta gets freedom from the illusion of pleasure and 
pain. He also knows that even pleasure is & Source of 
Sorrow like pain. For, “By reason of the pains of the 
change, anxiety and habituation and by reason of the con- 
trariety of the functionings of the qualities all indeed is pain 
to the discriminating.” II. 15, Yoga Sütra. 


l. Vedanta Sūtra, Œ. Thibaut's Translation, p. 1. 
2. ‘Ibid’ p. 6. 
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But besides this mystic vision and supreme condition 
in which the free soul is firmly rooted, he acquires the psycholo- 
gical insight which clears, once for all the temptation to 
hunt after pleasures. He has understood that psychologically 
all effort is the satisfaction of a want. A want and a de. 
sire is a state of tension organic and mental (for organic 
wants act on the mind and mental desires act on the orga- 


nism) which seeks relief—all that is called pleasure is this 
slow relief of tension and as tension is different in accordance 
with its centre of energy, the satisfaction in relief seems to 
be different. Nothing positive is gained. The hedonist as 
Bradley tells us is a permanent bankrupt for no capital is 
secured inspite of so much labour. It is this complete in- 
sight into the nature of the so-called pleasures of life that 
makes one aspire after perfect freedom from this ever-recurring 
decimal-like futile task of satisfying wants which will arise 
again and again and it is to get rid of their eycle which 
brings about this round of births and deaths that the lover 
of spiritual freedom ignores them, becomes indifferent to the 
hedonic value of experiences and learns to expend his psychi- 
cal energy in spiritual discipline and in actions which may 
benefit humanity but which are valued for their subservience 
to this Summum Bonum of Life. 
. “pline and his joys are supreme for they are permanent and 
unaffected by the consequences, Thus rooted in this supreme 
reality of his psychical insight into the illusion of pleasure 
and the causation of all experiences, he stands firm in reality 
and becomes dead to the beguiles of pleasure and pain. 


The following extract fr 
Sia Ram will be found 


His actions serve as dis- 


om a letter of Yogi Raj Swami 
illuminating in this connection :— 

“The experiment of absence of pleasure in objects of 
Sense and consciousness is carried on while one is awake 
= io outside reality. Tt is quite adequate and sufficient if ob- 
= jects are impartially observed by the senses. The insight 
. omes of itself whether it is pleasurable or not and if i 
de ìs, to what extent, or What appeared was wholly illusory— 


= 
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in reality there is none. Those who are slightly attached 
towards objects, they realize it quickly. But he who is 
immersed in love of things, he has to undergo tapas-discipline 
of various degrees. And, then by repeated in 
he understand the truth; and then does 
find peace from distraction.” 


struction does 
his mind easily 


It is thus quite evident that the Jivan-Mukta or the 
aspirer after spiritual freedom is wedded to reality in a much 
higher and profunder sense than the adult child i.e. the nor- 
mal adult. He abandons the pleasure-pain principle for his t 
three-fold insight into the nature of reality enchains him to 
the Supreme Reality, the really real. 


(1) All is impermanent and so is full of sorrow. 


(2) All is not-self, is different from the Real Self and 
so is impermanent and full of sorrow. 

(3) All experieuce is satisfaction of want, of desire. The 
hormie principle so ably expounded by Professor Medougall 
also regards every activity as an urge from within, an urge 
from which relief is necessary. There is no pleasure in things, 
it is the distracted mind which works under this illusion. 


This threefold grasp of Reality weans the human child 
from the vain milk of illusory nature and its forms. This 
threefold insight into Supreme Reality, this Buddhist-Vedüntie- - 
yogic confluence of understanding, vision and insight, it is this 
full and complete freedom from Objective-Subjective illusion 
that takes away the temptation of pleasure-pain principle once, 

for all, and finally too. 


LID, Active and Passive Pleasures. 
The child differs from the adult in one more respect. — 
His pleasures are mainly passive while the adult actively pur- 
Sues objects of desires, and experiences what has been called 
active pleasures, 


l. Life and Letters of Yogi Raj Swami Sia Ram (Hindi) by Prof. 
Krishna Kumar p. 608. 


^ 
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* Infantile sexuality is, on the one hand a selt-gratifieg. 
| tion that is independent of the outer worlds aud E the other, 
| the investment (catheris) of the whole body with Does and grati- 
| fieation—skin, mucous membranes, muscles, mc sense- 
| organs. The former is 'autoerotism;' and ule latter is ‘pan- 
| sexualism!! This Pansexualism or polymorphism is not lost 
i to the adult. But it changes its forms. In grownups, sexual 


! conc ont MM 
| pleasure is mainly concentrated in the genital organs,.........A 
Í kiss is initial pleasure. So is the eating of a good meal. A 


1 walk with one's beloved, a little affectionate horseplay—these 
| are constituents of initial pleasure.........These are two forms 
of pleasures. One is like that which we experience in a hot bath, 
which remains unchanged from start to finish. The bath is 


equally agreeable, and the pleasure lasts as long as we please. 
This pleasure is timeless, amorphous and unchanging; it may 
be.termed feminine. Pleasures of the other type are crescent; 
they rise to a sudden climax and end abruptly. In the 
climax they are akin to pain, and in their end they are akin 
to death.” *, 

This is the terminal pleasure of detumescence. This is 
the masculine, formed and active pleasure as contrasted 
with the previous feminine, passive and amorphous pleasure. 
Tt need not be understood that man knows no passive pleasures, 
nor that woman does not experience any crescent pleasures. 

If we consider this distinction between timeless, amor 
phous and passive pleasures of the child and the active, 
geni pleasures of the normal adult, wedded to the reality 
as he is supposed to be, we are faced by a dilemma. Tt 
appears punt if any source of delight is left to the Jivan 
Mukta, it is rather the former than the latter. ‘This m% 
appear from such passages 


as the following :— 
“When a man | s 


and is satisfied abandoneth all the desires of the heat 
1s satisfied in the Self p : : called 

don ETC y the Self, then is he 

5 & BRIIUOLÓ NENNEN 
- Sigmund Freud by Fri : ns 
p Eum ies ni 
3 B. G. IL, 55. 
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“The man who rejoiceth in the self, with the self is 
satisfied, and is content in the Self, for him verily there is 
nothing to do. 

* He whose self is unattached to external contacts and 
findeth joy in the Self, having the self harmonized with 
Eternal Yoga, enjoys happiness, exempt from decay." ?......... 

“He who is happy within, who rejoiceth within, ‘who is 
illuminated within, that Yogi becoming the Eternal goeth A 
to the peace of the Eternal”. ? 4 

This is the height of introversion and self-satisfaction. ve 
But it is evident that only absorption in the higher self prevents 
aman from running after pursuits of the senses. It is impossible 
for the freed-man to crave for any kinds of pleasures, and so it 


31 


is his passivity and effortlessness in that direction which makes 
him sensitive to such experience of the body asa warm or cold 
bath. The child finds experiences pleasant and strives and 
struggles for their continuance. He frets and cries when such 
a one ceases and no one equally interesting absorbs his 
attention. But the Jñāni has no craving left. All such 
experiences are considered as a relief from the organic 
want which they relieve. Its bodily effect is enjoyable but 
never craved for. He suffers them as he suffers the pain 
of organic wants. His mind is in an equilibrium and 
immersed in the Great Peace as it is, he never regrets or 
worries if such experiences are cut short or terminated 
earlier. Although crescent pleasures axe impossible to him 
ior they presuppose a desire aud an effort to obtain them, 
the passive and timeless pleasures are his portion, for he 
has a body whose wants appear periodically and insist on 
Satisfaction. But though feeling the necessity and insistence 
of such wants he will not desire their satisfaction for the 
pleasures they bring but asa relief from restlessness gener- 
ated thereby. If in any case they cannot be satisfied he would 


hot worry nor fret over it, but patiently bear the inevitable. 


I B. G. III, 17. 
2. B. G. V, 21. 
3. B, G. V, 24, 
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IV. Extremes Meet. 


This explanation appears to indicate that the Jivan- 
mukta or an aspirer after freedom cannot be guided by 
the reality principle either, he wants an inner heaven just 
like a child. 

*Stekel opines that the child at this age lives in 
paradise so beautiful that it has to be forgotten if the 
life of subsequent years is to be at all tolerable.” ! 

To Fritz Wittels, this looks like ‘poetry rather than 
Science.’ It may be so. But about the Jivan Mukta no 
one doubts it, if he be what is claimed by mystics all 
the world over, he is living immersed in a paradise. 
suae, saaa. If Immortality be his cover 
and sheath in which he finds himself encased, there could 
not be any doubt about the Eternal Peace, which he has 
found and having found which he wanders and lusts after 
nothing external. But as he cares for consequence not a 
bit, mundane reality cannot be the norm by which he 
yalues his actions. 


eem H : 1 1 

The mark of the completely socialised human adult 
is a separation from self, or from the effortless consuming of 
self, and an effective or outworking activity upon things 
recognised as not-self, viz, the world of reality.” 


Again, 


5s UE 

But the individual who recognises the difference bet- 
ween himself and the outer world, and recognizes that his own 
growth and expansion depend on his 


Aa manipulation, not of 
himself, but of that outside world 


MD ; will, with an ever increas- 
mg interest, try and prove and try again in an effort to see 
how much of his environment he cau shape to his ideas.” 2 
r] 13 3 TAN D 
The Sidhaka or the Siddha must have crossed over this 
ocean of reality 


long ago or else he cannot aspire after 
freedom. 


hi Like the normal adult he must have tried to 

eh: i t i 

ange and shape the environment in accordance with his 
L Fritz Wittels, op. cit, p, 112, ete : 


u p 
2. Mans Unconscious Conflict by 


Lay, pp. 86-87 
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ideas and must have delighted in success and felt dejection 

in failure. But having understood the futility of any such 

complete success and the misery of this see-saw of mental 

emotions, he must have gone further; and now in accor- 

dance with his training, if he aets at all he acts to do 

his duty, and trusts to God for consequences. His duty also 

comes to him as an urge from within and for the sake of : 
inner satisfaction, while unmoved Buddha-like he does his i 
best, but unlike the normal adult he is indifferent to praise 
or blame, to success or defeat. 


“ Taking as equal, pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
victory and defeat, the wise girt themselves for their duty 
and thus they incur no sin.” 1 


* Whoso forsaketh all desires and goeth onwards free 
from yearnings, selfless and without egoism he goeth to 


9 


Pence.” ?, 


Such a one can neither aspire after outward changes 
nor crave for bodily gratifieations. To him attach no sin, no 
evil, for he does all, unattached to consequences whether they 
affect him personally or introduce changes in environment. 
He tries to do the best and if things turn wrong, he stands 
unaffected for he realizes that ‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth’? that control events than lie within his 
power. Working as a part in the ‘Wheel of fortune ’—this 
Workshop of God, all that one can honestly do is to play his 
part well. This is the Cosmic Reality which has taken him 
out of his narrow self. 


Wilfred Lay recognises three stages in the growth of 
the self :— 

(1) ‘If an effort is made which has for its aum the 
production of pleasure alone or the avoidance of pain only, 
it is instigated by ( pleasure-pain principle ) the archaic, Un- 
Conscious level.’ 


Rete Rete aa 
1. Bhagwad Gita II.37. 
2. ‘Ibid’ II. 70. 
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(2) ‘Tf it has an element in it of doing better work 
by means of doing it under pleasurable rather than ‘painful 
circumstances, it is to be approved only from the point of 
view of the work actually done and is so far removed from 


simple infantility.’ 


(3) ‘If the work is such that it is completed irrespec- 
tive of the pleasure or pain it may entail but only with a 
view to its productiveness from the social stand-point, then 
it is completely removed from infantility and is directed 
according to the principle of reality.’ ' : 


Of course, the Jivan Mukta is indifferent to “ pleasure 
or pain ‘which it may entail’, but though not indifferent to 
its social consequences, remains unaffected at heart if the re- 
sults go wrong. Kant was right when he made the good will 
—a jewel which shines by its own light—as the corner stone 
of his Ethies, for that alone can distinguish between expedi. 
ent and right, policy and principle, utility and duty. There 
is no necessary conflict between the two, but duty takes us 
further than mere usefulness. The freedman does all things 
to relieve himself from the urge of organie want or the in- 
sistent demand of duty. It is relief from these that he has 
to seek if possible and if impossible to bear up with the 
agony, with his unrivalled and steady patience. This craving 
for relief from the pain of organic and spiritual want no one 
can escape. It is the nature of a conscious being. This 
would seem to indicate that the call of the unconscious is 
not to be lightly thrown away, it is the claim of our Real 
Self upon our attention. Extremes meet here as elsewhere. 
The claims of pleasure-pain principle harmonise with the 
claims of the reality principle. Since all pleasure is a relief 
from the pain of organic, mental and spiritual wants, once 
the artificial nature of mental or imaginary and illusory 
wants is recognised, the rest does not, should not and can- 
not conflict with the claims of outer and cosmic reality. 
The microcosm and the macrocosm are but the inner and 
Eee oo macrocosm are but the inner A 


l Lay, Maws Unconscious Conflict, p. 86, 
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the outer of same reality When we learn to harmonise 
them, by stabilising the mind and thus getting rid of its 
illusory tricks upon us, the avoidance of pain is as, necessary 
for us as heeding to the claims of the whole upon us 
There is the world of God and the world of man. All 
limitations, evil and sin belong to the latter. The Jivan 
Mukta is a citizen of the world of God and so knows 
no fear and craving. His will becomes identified with the 
demands of inner and outer reality and the illusion of 
mental craving no longer binds him to the cycle of 
births and deaths. This ‘world of God’, ‘this Cosmic Rea- 
lity’ which includes the subjective and the objective as 
Vidyàranya Svami points out in his Paficadasi, unites the 
two principles of action and gives the Peace that comes 
from the Union of the opposites and the cessation of their 
conflict. 


It is quite true that the egotist as the child is and 
deeply absorbed as he is in his bodily experiences and the 
pleasure of such experiences, he is ignorant of outer world 
and worries about it only as long as he is affected by it 
in avoiding pain and getting pleasures. The adult who grows 
unhealthy tendencies owing to absorption in his own desires 
and lack of self-exertion which results in mal-adjustment and 
failure, finds himself in the clutches of anxiety neurosis. 


Dr. Oskar Pfister is of opinion :— 


* The person developing inwards (Introverted ) ‘is not 
healthy, and consequently not the happy “person. Loveless 
life is bound to founder in * anxiety and fear.” ! 


It may be that in certain manifestations of introversion 
morbid tendencies may be visible and produce neurosis but it 
is difficult to admit that every development inward necessarily 
implies any such unhappy consequences. Unhappiness and 
anxiety always imply a reference to outside forces—a tinge 


of extroversion,—maladjustment to which is the cause of the 


1. Psycho-Analysis in the Service of Education p. 8. 
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whole trouble. Since the outside objects do not fit in readily 
with one’s wishes and expectations, the sensitive introvert 
feels too much worried over such failure and may develop ab. 
normal symptoms. He suffers not because he is an introvert 
but chiefly because he is sensitive and touchy. Under proper 
guidance he may develop great detachment (vairügya) and 
become quite impervious to all such vicissitudes of misfortune, 
On the other hand a stolid extrovert might spend his whole 
life in devising ways and means in getting petty desires satis- 
fied and at heart still remain a slave to outward effects. As 
the Lord's Song tells us:— 


“Taking as equal pleasure and pain, gain and loss, victory 
and defeat, the wise girt themselves for their duty and thus 
they incur no sin." !, 


This kind of equanimity is possible to & person who has 
realized once for all that highest kind of life and is not 
anxious to be swayed by environmental changes, nor is anxious 
to effect changes in them but to do one's duty, to follow the 
guidance of inner ideals and convictions. The extrovert would 
find it impossible to accept gain or loss, defeat or victory 
with equanimity. Anxious to influence others as he is, he 
will fret and worry and suffer 
than the spiritually refined introvert who has realized once 
for all that in this vast Universe the collocation of causes 
that bring about any change are generally beyond his control 
aud all that he can do is to try his best in performing his 
duty and get that inner peace which comes from such per- 
formance and leave the yest in the hands of powers that be. 
He has learnt to love his ideals, the light within and not ex- 
ternal objects and persons which are not amenahle to a full 
control by him. With this attitude, he can act as freely and 


as forcibly as possible, without the least nervousness 
as regards consequences and effects, 
hindrances and distr 


much more and very often, 


which can serve only a@ 
actions even for the fully extrovert. 


eee 


1, Bhagavad Gita II, 37, 
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He who is not anxious about the consequences in the 
least but has abandoned his Yoga and Ksema (aia) | 
in the hands of Higher Power, he alone can live a really freed 
life, unhampered by all worry and anxiety and not the HYT, 
the miser extrovert, who is calculating gains and losses. Thus 
the only way to get freedom from anxiety and fear, and from 
all kinds of neurosis is to make oneself immune to what may 
happen inspite of one's best efforts. The Spiritual introvert 
combines this attitude of indifference to consequences with 
the mystic Sadhana and thus gets the fullest freedom and 
attains to the deathless state. 


“He attaineth Peace into whom all desires How as rivers 
How into the ocean, which is filled with water but remaineth 
unmoved—not he who desireth desires, who so forsaketh all ‘i 
desires and goeth onwards free from yearnings, selfless and 
without egoism—he goeth to Peace. This is the Eternal State." ! 


Such a Peace would be impossible to a man anxious to 
effect changes in his environment, and full of egoism or 
(ahankira) as he would be. 

It is no doubt necessary to prevent unhealthy introspection 
for it is the best safeguard against fear, worry and lack of 
confidence. Instead of working out one’s emotions and in- 
stincts into healthy strivings to produce results which will 
dissipate one’s emotion, bring confidence, such a man remains 
in that worked-up nervous state, so common to every emotive 
tendency. ‘the best advice for such a man is that given 
by Dr. Harold Deardon. 

“You must think less about your own defence, and 
more about your capacity to impress yourself on others; and 
be less concerned in fact with world’s effect on you than 
With your own effect upon the world.” ? 


It is this reality principle which will make him develop 
self-confidence. But to eradicate worry altogether, it is neces- 


Sary to go further and even remain unaffected about conse- 
EU IRE V Wr E MM e UK OR RAM LE er rct RENE 

Bhagavad Gita. XI, 70-71. 

Science of Happiness p. 140. 
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quences, loss or gain, victory or defeat and fame or dishonour 
for such a one alone gets the pertect balance of the freed- 
man. In the words of the same writer :— 


« Remember that all your plans and ambitions im 
nothing, in the history of mankind, but incidents in a great 
scheme whose ultimate success or failure lies in no man’s 
hand. ? ?. 

It is this living in Cosmic Reality, in the ‘World of 
God, it is this playing on one's part, this sportsman-like 
spirit, this Niskama Karma of the Jivan Mukta which 
takes one absolutely beyond fear and worry, and thus be- 
yond the pleasure-pain principle totally and utterly. 


Oe eS ann 


1. ‘Ibid’ p. 151. 
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SCIENTIFIC ANALOGIES IN ELUCIDATION OF 
VEDANTIC IDEAS. 


ABHOYANANDA MukusRJEE, asc. (Car.) 


“Il croyoit quil wy arien de plus noble que de s'ap- 
pliquer à la philosophie "— Fénelon. 

( He held there was nothiug nobler than to apply oneself 
to philosophy). 

Vedāntie ideas have a universal appeal and may be 
analysed from all possible angles of vision. ‘The synthesis 
of the results obtained assists the mind in forming a picture 
of the main phases. Under the belief that analogies from 
the field of Science will improve this “ picturability”, an 
attempt is made here to elucidate some of the more impor- 
tant Vedāntie ideas. 


Let us consider the Ontological aspect first. The 
Vedāntic Absolute (Brahman) is described by means of con- 
trary expressions because it is indescribable and unattain- 
able by the intellect. In European philosophy it is the merit 
of Hegel to show how Reality develops through eontradic- 
tions. Hegel thinks that all contradictions (thesis and antithesis) 
are ultimately reconciled in the highest synthesis. But Vedanta 
thinks that even in its highest flights, Reason can neyer tho- 
roughly get rid of contradictions. The only plane where all contra- 
dictions are resolved is, according to the Vedanta, ultimate 
realisation (anubhüti) of the Absolute. It is experience of 
the Vedàntie Absolute (dvandvatita, beyond duality) that is 
responsible for the annulling of all duality. The intellect 
can deal only with cross-sections of reality and fails utterly 
when the entire reality presents itself. In Science too we 
find that the mind is scarcely able to picture the four- 
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ó s 5 GREEN inm 
dimensional space-time coutinuum of Einstenrs theory, but 
it can grasp certain sections of the continuum. Mr. U. G. Wells 
beautiful illustration of this peculiarity of the 


gives a 
yi é m B m x 
He observes: “ Here is a portrait of a man 


human mind. 
at eight years old, another at fifteen, another at seventeen 
another at twenty-three and so on. All these are evidently 
sections, as it were, three-dimensional representations of his 
four-dimensional being, which is a fixed and unalterable thing.” 


(The Vime Machine). 


Let us now consider a little more closely the contra- 
dictory expressions. A few examples may be taken. ‘‘ ‘That 
moves, but does not move" ; “ That is far, and that again is 
near” ; and the climax is reached when it is stated that “It 
can neither be suid to be Being nor non-Being." At this stage 
we must observe that this tendency of describing the indes- 
eribable by meaus of contradictions extends even to the 
Epistemological aspect of the Vedanta. If we accept the 
monistic view of Sankara that Brahman is the sole ultimate 
reality, we must face two fundameutal questions— How can 
the Infinite and Absolute admit of anything different from 
itself ?"—and “How can a world of Sin and Suffering pro- 
ceed from a perfect Ged?” The answer is found in Sankara's 
doctrine of Maya which is defined as the power by which 
the “Infinite Enchanter has contrived to put his own subs- 
tance, which must be of the character of the Infinite aud 

“Absolute, into this texture which is woven in space and time.” 
Now if Brahmau is one without a second, how can we say 
that there is such a thing as Maya at all? If Maya is real, 
must it not be second to Brahman? The answer given is 
that “Maya. is neither real nor unreal." 
x 
= But all this discussion seems, at first sight, to be " 
mere usos to evade the point at issue. But is there 9 
direct way ? Descartes “ methodically” doubted everything 
but he could not doubt the reality of his own doubt. Let 


¥ i B ,. Sel . . ^" 
~ us now see whether Seience offers us anything in the shape 
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of an analogy. Following Heisenberg, let us direct a “y-ray 
microscope” on to an electron and try to observe it. Heisen- 
berg’s Principle of Tndeterminancy states that an electron may 
at one moment have a determinate position, but at the next 


moment may have no determinate position. We are thus 
reminded of contradictions (thesis and antithesis) resulting "in j 
a synthesis because we must remember that the electron is an 

indubitable physical reality. This result in physical science is 

the outcome of recent researches on the definite character of 

observations. Says Prof. Sommerfeld, * Whereas in the classical i 
theory the object was to vender all laws objective and to 
release them as much as possible from the observing subject 
and the observing apparatus, this is no longer possible accord- 
ing to Heisenberg and Dirac, now that theory and the means 
of observation have been refined ; indeed, with Heisenbere we 
may regard the root of the quantum theory to lie in just that 
‘Spielraum’ (range of play)in which according to theory the 


observation must become indefinite.” (Wave Meehamies.) 


the Absolute is unchanging or statically eternal (Kütastha 


nitya) or is changingly eternal (Parinami nitya). But, in 


static? and ‘dynamic’ 


Seienee, we see that all ideas about 
conditions are essentially relative in character and the use of 


the terms is purely arbitrary. The ‘static’ can be called 


‘dynamic’? and the ‘dynamic’ ‘static’ without in any way influ- 
eneing measurements. Obviously then, the Brahman of the 

i . ptm 
Vedanta, the Absolute, cannot be described by any such rela- 


tive aspect and all this discussion is seen to be futile. $ 


We shall consider next another important Vediintic 
idea, namely, the inner Divinity of Man and the ultimate 
identity of the Self and the Absolute. ‘This de M the 
Vedanta is fundamental, but the conception presents great diffi. —. 
culties. Indeed in many religious crecds the iden is consi= 
dered sinful. But an analogy from physics may assist us ingform- 
The fact, that an electron which is a ‘““dis- 


ing a picture. 
embodied charge of electricity” has a mass, wholly eleetromag- 


$i 
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netic in origin, lends support to the view that matter is a 
“manifestation” of energy, because mass is the cardinal property 
of matter.  Einstein's relativity theory again’ supports this 
conclusion, for according to this theory energy has mass, 
The view has also received confirmation from astronomical 
observations. The disappearance of matter and the consequent 
generation of an enormous quantity of energy ean hardly 
now be considered a question of debate. “ The general im- 
pression produced by analysis of observational facts is that 
of a universe slowly but inexorably dissolving into radiation ” 
(Jeans: Astronomy «nd Cosmogony). We have therefore strong 
grounds for supposing that energy and matter are convert- 
ible terms. 


Now let us look at the picture given by these ideas. 
Energy has neither beginning nor end and it is all-pervading. 
The Vedintie Absolute may thus be compared with energy. 
As matter is a “manifestation” of energy, the universe is 
the “manifestation” of the Infinite—the “ Divine exuberance 
blooming into perpetual efflorescence” —and thus Man is 
potentially Divine. As matter “dissolves” into radiation 
(energy), so does the self “dissolve” or merge in the Absolute. 


We shallnext consider another question that confronts 
us almost daily in our life, and try to understand the views 
of the Vedanta with respect toit. In our life we are fre- 

quently reminded of Sophocles’s tragedy of Antigone. The 
tragedy is that Antigone is right and Kleon wrong : and 
that the wrong has the power to condemn the right. We 
naturally ask, “Why should this be allowed in an ordered 
universe? " We have already seen that the  question— 
SEA cd a world of sin and suffering proceed from à 
^ perfect 01?" has its answer in Saükara's doctrine of Maya. 
3 A i is due to limitations in the moral sphere, and if 
; xplanation of the universe as the “manifestation” 

infinite in the Finite is accepted, we see that such 
limitation or evil must exist. The Vedanta answers the 
= question of real importance by saying that the ideas 
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‘good’ and ‘evil’ or, in other words, ‘right? and ‘wrong’ 
are not final truths; it emphasizes the truth that ‘good’ 
and ‘evil’? are not absolute—they possess only relative 
reality. The apparent tragedy of the Universe ceases to 
bewilder us only when we cross the zone of these relative 
realities and realise the ^ Absolute— the unbounded, 
unmeasured Ocean of Brahman in which all polarities 
and contradictions meet and out of which they all evolve. 

But all of us are not able at once to pierce the veil 
of Maya, to cast aside the trammels of the Warth—the 
‘Great Fetish’, as Auguste Comte called it—and we try 
to do good and kill evil. And when we fail to avert 
evil, we say with lipsand heart to the victims of cala- 
mity, like the good Christian to Mary, “Fac me tecum 
plangere"—Make me to lament with thee. Here the 
Vedanta offers us another startling proposition. It is asser- 
ted that so lone as we ‘are not able to pierce the veil 
of Miya and realise the Absolute, we shall find that evil 
cannot be annihilated; in fact, we shall see that good 
and evil are inseparable. So long as the sun of advaita 
does not brighten the whole field of our consciousness, we 
shall find that good and evil are coexistent; any attempt 
to separate the two and annihilate evil by the gradual 
preponderance of good must end in failure. The Vedanta 
points out that the only way of combating evil success- 
fully is the experience of the dvaudvatita, wherein all 
duality vanishes. (Iga Up.-7th Sloka.) 

The conception presents some difficulties. Why = 
should good and evil be coex xistent? They possess wholly 
opposite characteristics and ought to submit to some proper 
method used for separating them. It seems illogical that 
not be so. But we shall try to s ES 
from science. Referring 


this should 
idea by an analogy 
modern theory of magnetism we see that in $1 ns 
electron is moving in its orbit round thee 

by so doing it exerts a magnetic force and in m E 
into a little magnet. The electron betae 


3 


turns the atom 
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haves as though it was not merely an electrice charge 
but also as though, attached to this charge, there was a 
little bar magnet. Now the fundamental unit of magne- 
tism ig the “magneton”; it is the magnet which is pro- 
duced by an electron describing the “first hydrogen orbit", 
Tt follows that the opposite polarities of a magnet (called 
north and south) cannot’ be separated; in the fundamental 
unit of magnetism both these are coexistent. All efforts 
to isolate the polarities must fail. But supposing that 
there is an annihilation of matter by a “ head-on” 


collision between the nucleus and the electron and matter 
dissolves into radiation as in the previous illustration, 
we see that the magneton no longer exists and the polari- 
ties vanish. Good and evil may be compared to the 
opposite polarities of the ultimate unit of magnetism and 
with the dissolving of matter into energy, which may 
be compared to the merging of the Self in the 

Absolute, the polarities and contradictions completely disappear. 

The Sutras say that owing to ‘Lila? the ‘Infinite is | 
manifested in the Finite; the world with its good and | 
evil phases was thus created. Some times we ask: “If 
the world was created at all, why was not a better 
world—a world perfect in its harmony—ereated?" What 
answer does the Vedinta give to this question? But 
we forget that all philosophy seeks to explain the existing 
order of thines and doos not 
covering an entire field of imaginary conditions. We shall 

* try to steer clear of aur char 
considering an analogous 
see that when two 
linked together, the 


Indulge in speculation 


6f shelving the issue by 
case in physics. fn science we 
identical vibrating systems are 
normal modes consist of two types 
symmetric and antisymmetric, which have slightly different 

= e c In the symmetric modes the oC parts are 
multaneously in the same phase, in the j 


osi P phasds, Now it has 
. imagin 


antisymmetric 1 


been proved that if we 4 
an atom created at the beginning of the world | 
í s in an “antisymmetric? mode, it 


does not matter what has 


"€ 
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been doue to it, or what catastrophes it may WE suffered 
it will always be antisymmetric. Similarly, i i the wor Id, 
was created with all its atoms only in dut modes", 
then for the rest of time they will continue only in 
symmetric modes. Our principle then suggests that it is 
natural to suppose that the world is either wholly 
symmetric or wholly antisymmetric, but it provides not 
the faintest hint of which. As far as we may judge, 
worlds would be perfectly possible of either Kind. But 
here Pauli’s Exclusion Principle (the principle that pervades 
the whole subject of the new quantum theory to an 
extraordinary degree) steps in and gives a definite ruling: 
“The world was created antisymmetric.” — "Phe physicists 
accepted this state of things and studied the phenomena 
of the universe in the light of this discovery, but nobody 


paused to ask why a “symmetric? world was mot created. 


All Jiying matter, at least, is free in this sense that 
it ean, and habitually does, act of an inner impulse or 
spoutancity which makes, as James has truly observed, its 
behaviour “uuforeseeable and  iucaleulable". The Vedanta 
has extended this freedom even to “dead” matter and calls 
it “Lala” out of "Ananda"or “Bliss” which is in every being 
(See Brahmasütra Il. 1. 33 for Lila). We cannot with cer- 
tainty say anything on this point, but the experiments of 
Sir J.C. Bese tend to prove that aspects "patent? iu the 
animal are “latent? in the vegetable. 

Lastly, we shall examine the Vedàntic idea contained 
in the statement: 


“The Self-existent One projected the senses outwards and 
therefore a man looks outward, not within himself. A cer- 
tain wise one, desiring immortality, with inverted senses 


perceived the Self within” (Katha Up—Chap. 2). 
E » 
It points out that the “natural? tendency of. the buman 


uind is to revel in the objective life. This conflict between 
the inwardness of truth and the objective tendencies of the 


human mind is the fundamental tragedy of life. In order to ^. 
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find out Truth we must reverse the “natural? tendency of the 
mind. But the question arises—can tendency be reversed 
or, in other words, can the How of mind Do arrested? Ap- 
parently it seems impossible. We cannot picture anything 
like it. But according to the theory of Yoga, ‘Samadhi? 
can only be attained when the flow of mind is arrested 
altogether. 


We shall now try to give the idea a certain amount 
of ‘picturability’ by considering an analogous proposition in 
physics. The flow of mind may be compared with the flow 
of time. We think that a picture of the scientific condi- 
tious under which time is altogether arrested will give a 
fair picture of the Vedantic idea. 


“Although nota very practical problem it is of interest 
to inquire what happens when an aviator's speed goes on 
increasing and approximates to the velocity of light. Lengths 
in the direction of flight become smaller and smaller, until 
for the speed of light they shrink to zero. ‘The aviator 
and the objects accompanying him shrink to two dimensions. 
We are saved the difficulty of imagining how the process 
of life can go on in two dimensions, because nothing goes 
on. Time is arrested altogether. his is the description ac- 
cording to the terrestrial observer. The aviator himself de- 
tects nothing unusual, he does not perceive that he has 
stopped moving. He is merely waiting for the next instant 
to come before making the next movement; and the mere 
fact that time is arrested means that he does not perceive 


that the next instant is a long time coming.” 


"It is a favourite device for bringing home the vast 
distances of the stars to imagine a voyage through space with 
ano velocity of light. The youthful adventurer steps on to 
2 magic carpet loaded with provisions for a century. He 
Beaches his journey's end, say Arcturus, a decrepit centenaria 
This is wrong. lt is quite true that the journey would last 
Something like a hundred years by terrestrial chronology; but 
the adventurer would arrive at his destination no more aged 
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than when he started, and he would not have had time to 
think of eating. So long as he travels with the speed of light 
he has immortality and eternal youth. If in some way his 
motion were reversed, so that he returned to the earth again, 
he would find that centuries had elapsed here whilst he him- 
self did uot feel a day older.—for him the voyage had lasted 
only an instant "—(EppriweTOw: Space Time and Gravitation). 

Eddington in his inimitable way has given us a 
picture of the effects following the arrest of the flow 
of time. The idea that time can be arrested altogether 
was nob dreamed of before the advent of the theory of 
Relativity. Of course, it can never be practically realised, 
because a speed equal to the velocity of light can never 
be realised in practice. But its great triumph is that the 
false idea regarding the absolute character of Time has 
been shattered. We may compare the flow of mind with 
the flow of time and this*analogy will clearly prove that 
the arrest of mind may not after all be an utterly 
impossible thing devoid of any ‘picturability.’ 

In -conclusion we must repeat that our sole aim has 
been to elucidate Vedantic ideas by means of scientific 
analogies. This must not be taken to mean that the 
Vediuta has any connection with physical science. ‘The 
domains of the Vedanta and of Science are distinctly 
Separate. One does nowhere preceptibly or imperceptibly 
merge in the other. Our analogies have given us 
pictures which by their association with science create 
a sense of  tangibility; they also prove that we need 
not be ashamed of the fact that we are not omniscient. 

In philosophic discussions analogies play an important 
part. But it is well known that they must be used 
With a considerable amount of discretion. Here our gleanings 
have been from the unexplored field of physics; we rest se- 
cure in the hope that though we have gathered our sheaves 
from fresh fields for the benefit of Philosophy we have not 
detracted anything from its beauty which, as Anatole France 


Observes, must alawys remain as the “sole objective of Art.” 
$ 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF THE ADVAITA DOCTRINE. * 
Prautap C. DIvANd1, MAs LLM. 


The doctrine of the Advaita School is that, Brahman 
the material aud instrumental cause of the universe is the 
only reality and that the phenomenal world appears therein, 
though in fact it has no existence in the strictly philoso- 
phical sense, on account of ignorance on the part of the 
seer. This naturally raises the questions whether it is pos- 
sible for the seer to know Brahman and if so, how he can 
do so. The answers to these qüestions constitute what I 
call the practical side of the doctrine because they acquaint 
the students with the particular courses, which being goue 
through, the actual realization of the above truth takes 
place. 

Now, the answer to the first question is briefly in 
the affirmative and that to the second is that the individual 
seer himself is identical with Brahman, that he should there- 
fore make an effort to know what his own self really is 
and that he can do that by any of the two ways recom- 
mended in the Upanisads, namely those of Jnana (knowledge) 
and Upasana (devotion). The former leads to the goal speedily 
and the latter by degrees. The Advaita philosophers who fo!- 
lowed Sankaracirya have generally concentrated their atten- 
tion on the former method obviously because none would like 
to go to a desired place by a longer route if a shorter cut 
is available, though here and there we do meet with dis- 
cussions as to the latter also. I will here confine my atte" 
tion to the former only. 

Se SEU s 


S np in the Commemoration Volume presented in Ms fom 
M. Winternitz of Prague University on 30th Deccmber, 1933. 
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As to that all the writers seem to agree on the point that 
the shorter method consists of the course of Sravana, Manana 
Nididhyasana which is prescribed in the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
(IL. 4-5). and that the uninterrupted Vrtti which leads to the 
realization of the true nature of the self arises from the 
Sravana of the Mahavakya “Tat Tvam Asi" which is re- 
peated nine times by the sage Uddàlaka while imparting 
instruetions to his son Svetaketu in order to impress upon 
him the great truth which the Vedantins consider to he 
the quintessence of the Upanisads, namely that the individual 
soul is the same as Brahman, the cause of the universe.! 
They are also at one in saying that the performance of the Vaidie 
and Smärta works without a desire for enjoying their fruits 
is not necessary after the desire for the Knowledge of 
the self has arisen but that what is necessary to do 
thereafter is to observe restraint, external and internal, ba- 
lance of mind ete. The veason for their agreement on the 
latter point seems to be that the great founder of the 
Advaita doctrine had established it on refuting the view of 
Brahmadatta that such a vrtti could not arise from the 
words of the Vakya as they had no such power but that 
it would arise from the perfection of Nididhyásana ( medi- 
tation) otherwise known as Prasamkhyana. ‘Their agreement 
on the latter point also appears to be due to the Master 
having refuted at length the view of Brahmadatta, Bhartrpra- 
pafica and others known as the Samuceayaváda. There are 
however differenees of opinion amongst them on certain sub- 
sidiary points arising out of the main doctrine on whieh the 
Master was not satisfactorily expressive. The first of them 
is whether, if knowledge can arise from Sravana alone it is 
necessary at all to do Manana and  Nididhyasana, the se- 
cond is that supposing it is necessary to do them, whether 


Nididhyasana means only discriminative perception (Viveka ) 


1. Chin. Upa. VI. 8-16. 

2, & B. on Br. Sü, IL 14 (N. S. P. Edition pp. 128-30, 153. 

3. S B. on Br. Sa IIT. 4. 1-17 and III. 4. 1. 26-27 (N. S. P. Edn. pp. 869-76 

aud 598; see also S. B. on. Bh. Gita IIT. 1-4 (Jagadhitecohn 
Presa edn. p. 89-90) 
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or meditation (Prasamkhyina) and the third is whether, if 
Nididhyasana means meditation it is necessary to go through 
the whole course of Astinga Yoga prescribed by Patañjali. 
These differences are not negligible because they mean a lot 
of difference in the course of conduct leading up to the 
„attainment of the goal namely, the realization of the truth 
whieh is the purport of the Upanisad teaching. It is there. 
fore proposed here to see what these differenees are and to 
ascertain what is the correct view on each of these points. 


Of all the philosophers who flourished after Sankara up- 
to the third quarter of the seventeenth century, one of his 
four great disciples, SureSvara is the only one who tried to 
establish the view that Manana and Nididhyasana were un- 
essential processes and that they had been prescribed only 
for those who were not competent enough for the reception 
of the knowledge of the highest fruth all at once. Alterna- 
tively he stated that if essential they formed part of the 
process of Sravana. It was also he who propounded the 
view that Nididhyisana meant discriminative perception by 
the process of Anvaya and Vyatireka and not meditation.’ 
Such beine his view as to the significance of the term Nidi- 
dhyasana and he having stated that one who does not realize 
the truth even after knowledge is imparted to him is a stone 
in a human form, it can be inferred without fear of contra- 
diction that he did not consider it necessary to go through 
the course of Astiiiga Yoga at any dega Such being his 
views he has in Chapter IV of his Nhiskarmyasiddhi 
divided th» stulents of Brahmavidya into four classes; 
E (1) those who would realize the truth contained in the 
x aeeie aal on studying it once; (2) those who would realize 
feats) these vo poria a 

8 discrimination between the self and the 


non-selves hy the method of Anvaya and Vyatireka after 
1. Brhadaranyakabhisya, vàrti f 
: : sya—vartika II. 4. 191-93; 107; JEn Supe 
Naiskarmyasiddhi, Chapters IIT and IV. SS 
2. Naiskarmyasiddhi, III. 38. 
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having studied the Sastras under a teacher and (4) those who 
would do so only after the method of Anvaya and Vyatireka is 
repeatedly brought to their notice by their teacher. ! 
Vacaspati Misra who followed him a few years later 
and who was as devout a follower of Sankara as Suresvara, 
while admitting that the knowledge of the identity of the 
individual soul with the Supreme arose from the Mahava- 
kya, did not accept the view that Manana and Nididhyasana " 
were unessential processes in the case of anybody and 
propounded the view that it was only as a result of the 
perfection of Sravana , Manana and Nididhyasana that the 
said truth could be realised.* By Nididhyasana again he 


did not mean only discriminative perception but profound 


meditation. It is also worthy of notice that he was a 


versatile genius and had inter alia written an excellent 


commentary on the Bhasya of Vyasa on the  Yogasütra of 
Patanjali and that yet he has nowhere stated in his Bhamati, the 
commentary on the Sdrirakabhasya of Sankara that it is 
necessary for a student of the Vedanta system to go 
through the whole course of Astangayoga. llis view on- 
the third point therefore appears to be that meditation 
on the truth contained in the Mahivakya led to Samidhi 
of the Samprajñāta variety and the latter to that of the 
Asamprajfiata variety and that in that state the truth 
contained in the Mahayakya was realized. 

The principal extreme view of  Suresyara has not 
found any followers but his alternative view has been ac- 
capted by many subsequent writers on the Advaita doctrine, 
the most notable from amongst whom are Sarvajñâtma 
Muni, author of Samksepa-Sariraka, Sri Harsa, author of 
iChandana-Khanda-Khadya, Prakasatman, author of Pafica- 
pidika-vivarana and Citsukhacarya, author of the Tattvapra- 
dipika.® They have also subscribed to his view that 


1. Ibid IV. 00-64. : 
2. Bhàmati on X B. on Br. Si. IL 2. 103; IV. 1-1 (N. S. P. Edi- 


tion pp. 509, 928-30). K 
3. Sām. Sar. III. 295-3-08; 340-45; Tattwa. I and III (N. S. P. Edition 


pp. 166-63 ; 337-48). 
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Nididhyasana meant Viveka (discriminative knowledge) not 
meditation. Their works do not also, so far as I could 
gather, eontain uny discussion as to whether Astanga Yoga 
does or does not form part of the process of Nididhyasana, 
for the same reason as in the case of the works of Sure- 
gyara, Amalinanda, author of Kalpataru on the other 
hand, accepted the view of Vacaspati. 


The next great writer on the Advaita Vedànta after 
Citsukhācārya and Amalānanda was Vidyaranya Muni, author 
of the Paüeada& and Jivanmuktiviveka. He too accepted 
the view of Sankara and Suresvara that the Mahāvākya 
was the only source of the knowledge of the identity of 
the individual soul with Brahman. He also accepted the 
view that Nididhyasana meant discriminative knowledge. 
But he was the first to propound a view based upon a 
passage contained in the Yogavasistha that the practice of 
Yoga was as effective as Viveka for preparing the mind 
for the realization of the truth contained in the Maha- 
vakya and that therefore one may adopt either the one or 
the other method according as it suits him.' The Yoga 
therein referred to is not the Astinga Yoga of Patafijali but 
ihe Atmasamyama Yoga whose process is described in 
Chapter VI of the Bhagavadeita. 


Now although the Jüanamarga and that  Yogamàrga 
are said in the Yogavasistha and Pafcada& to be distinct; 
it will be found on a close comparison of the two that 
there are certain striking resemblances between them. ‘hus 
while according to the former one does mot become quali- 
ned for initiation into the Brahmavidyà unless one’s mind 
is purified by the practice of internal and external res 
traint, indifference, forbearance dc, according to the Bhagi- 
vadgita one becomes fit to practise Yoga by the cultivation 
of nearly the same virtues. Dharand is a necessary preli- 


matey. to meditation. As for Dhyana, though it has n? 
place in the view that Nididhy; 


asana means Viveka, in the 
ee 
1. PaticadaS XII. 18-87, S 
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other view it is identical with Dhyana and even in the 
former view, although conviction may take place as 
the result of discriminative knowledge, it cannot be the 
basis of all subsequent conduct so long as the mind 
is not even once dissociated from not only all exter- 
nal objects and their psychical images but also from the 
internal apparatus which conveys thoughts about those 
objects to the intellect and from that which executes the 
orders of the latter and the mind and intellect are not 
dissociated from the self as external objects and the pure 
nature of the self is not actually realized, wherever the 
mind is directed, which can take place only as the result 
of Samadhi preceded by intense meditation. The diference 
between the  Atmasamyama Yoga of the Bhagavadgita and 
the Yoga treated of in the Yogastitra of Patañjali is also 
very slight and not easily perceptible. 

It is this similarity between the methods that has 
led Sadànanda Vyasa, author of Vedantasara to believe 
that the Astanga Yoga of patanjali is an adjunct of the 
Jüànamàrga. He having explained the true nature of the 
self according to the view of the Vedantins says | that 
Sravana, Manana, Nididhyasana and Samadhi are required 
to be resorted to till the said nature of the self is 
realized. ‘Then explains each of them and thereafter mentions and 
defines all the eight Angas of Yoga and the four obstacles which 
a student is likely to meet with in the practice thereof. 
I am of opinion that in so doing he has confounded the 
two Margas on account of their similarity above-noted, 
the difference between them which is by mno 


ignoring 
while commenting on 


means negligible. Sankaracarya has, 

Br. S.a IL. 1.3 stated? that there is a difference between 

the yoga recommended by the Srutis i. e. 

the Vedas and that recommended by the Smrtis amongst 

which he includes the Yogadarsana , that the  Vedüntins 

should follow the latter only to the extent io which it is 
il NE NM P. Edition), p. 42. 
2, N. S. P. Edition, pp. 497-89. 


the Srauta Yoga 1. e. 
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erally accepted view he bas ouly made them ancillary to 
Sravana. But I am of opinion that even the author of 
the Bhamati would not have subscribed to the view of that 
of the Vedantasara, for what is essential for self-realizaation 


enough to cause i6 and even as a concession to the gen- 
_ Nididhyasana. It is true that in his view Nididhyasana 
means meditation and Samadhi which Sadananda has men- 
tioned as the fourth Anga is an unfailing result thereof but 
that meditation is of a different sort from that forming 
part of the Astaiga Yoga and it is not necessary for its 
perfection to go through the same course as is prescribed 
iu the latter. It seems strange that neither Nrsimhasrama, 
who has written a commentary named Subodhini on his 
above work nor Ramakrsna, who has written another called 
Vidvanmanoranjini should have noticed this deviation from 
He Wem whieh has been established since the time of 
Suresvara. Ramakrsna has, while commencing the portion 
of his commentary on this passage, made an introductory 
remark that the author proceeds to explain all the means 
beginning with Sravana, which are to be resorted to 
U the perfection of experience in the shape of the 
alization of the Self, ou the basis of the rule contained 
a the Stitra—“Frequent repetitions should be made, for it 
ye pon so taught”! That remark would have been 
appropriate even if Sadànand had not mentioned Samüdhi 
as a means for the realization of the self apart from Nidi- 


ğ 1, Br. Si. IV. LL 
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not opposed to the former and that therefore he view of 
Pataüjali should be discarded whenever it is based upon 

that of the Samkhyas which is not supported by the 
Upanisads and which has consequently been refuted at 
length iu the Brahmasütras. So far as Suresvara’s 

view is concerned there is not the least doubt as to its 

being quite opposed to that of Sadainanda because according 

to his principal view even Manana and Nididhyasana are not 
essential for self-realization, Sravana itself being competent | 
according to him is the perfection of Sravapa, Manana and 
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dhyásana and not considered the practice of the Astinga Yoga 
of Patafijali absolutely necessary for securing the state of 


Samadhi. I therefore take it that he too had lost sight of | 


the fact that Sadánanda had deviated from the traditional 
method. 


The next notable writer on the Advaita doctrine 
after Sadananda is Dharmarajadhvarindra , author of 
Vedántaparibhasà. He refers in the last pariecheda of that j 
work to the difference of views amongst the Advaita 
Vedántins as to whether Sravana is the main process for 
the realization of the self and Manana and Nididhyisana 
only its adjuncts or whether all the three processes are 
of equal importance and having discussed their relative 
merits has expressed his agreement ' with the former. 
He does not consider the point whether Nididhyasana means 
discrimination or meditation and whether the Astinga Yoga 
does or does not form part of the Jñānamārga. 


One great contemporary of Dharmarája was Madhusü- 
dana Sarasvati. He was a staunch follower of Sankara and 
at the same time a devout Vaisnava and a Yogi too. He 
has written several works on the Advaita doctrine, several 
on the Bhakti cult and a commentary on the Bhagavadgità 
which he has named  Güdbavthadipika (a lamp bringing to 
light the hidden meanings). One of his works on the 
Advaita doctrine is Advaitasiddhi, which has won for 
him a prominent, and permanent place amongst the  pole- “ ; 
mical writers of the school. He has established in Paric- i | 
cheda III thereof that Sravana is an Anei while Manana 
and Nididhyasana ave its Aügas? and stated in the por- 


of Sri Sankaracirya, on verse 8 of the Stotra that he « 
Vedántavicàra called Sravana has Manana and Nididhyásana 
as its adjunets.? ‘lhe latter too were however in his view, 


l. Vedintaparibhisa (VyankateSwara Press dition, pp. 418-24). 
2. Gujrati Press Edition, pp. 982-88. 
7. Gnaekwad's Oriental Series, no. lxiv. p. 90. 
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by no means unimportant auxiliaries for he has stated in 
his eommentary on Samksepa Sariraka Chapters III and IV! 
and made it perfectly clear in his Vedàntakalpalatika? and 


Advaitaratnaraksana ? that they have their own funetions to 


perform and that just 
want of confidenee in the means of proof namely the Ve- 


das, so Manana serves to remove that in the thing to be 
the self or Brahman and that Nididhyasana 


as Sravana serves to eradicate the 


known, namely 
serves to eradieate the tendency to imbibe adverse views 


in spite of confidence in the means of proof. There is no 
discussion in any of above works as to. the mutual relation 
between the Jianamarga and Yogamarga and as they are 
j works on the former method only it can be inferred that 
in this author's view the two methods were quite distinct. 
The same inference is likely to be drawn from his com- 
mentary on the Bhagavadgita VI. 29.* There, after quoting 
two verses from the Yogavàsistha he says that the objee- 
tive is the separation of the iínmutable Self from the 
: Citta which by its contact gives rise to the notion of 
being the witness of the varied phenomenon, that this ean 
be secured in two ways, namely by Asamprajfiata Samadhi 
and by deep thinking, that the followers of Hiranyagarbha 
and others propounded the former because they believed 
the Citta to be a permanent entity while those of the 
revered Sankarücarya propounded the latter because they 
believed everything except the self to be unreal, that since 
in the case of the latter the destruction of the mind and 


its objects takes place without an effort, on the knowledge 
of the substratum being thoroughly digested the revered 


CAN YA has. nowhere opined that the knowers of Brahman 
‘stand in need of the practice of Yoga and that it is 
‘therefore that his followers proceed to think deeply ove? 
the Vedanta passages, not to practice Yoga, for the reali- 
-se H E EUER T. 
1. Kasi Sanskrit Series No. XVIII, Vol. II pp. 146 and 357. 
2, Saraswati Bhavan Text Series, No. III pp. 90-91. 
3. Nirnaya Sagar Press Edition, p.45. 
4, Anandiram Sanskrit Series, No. XLV pp. 215-16, 
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zation of the nature of Brahman. That is however an in- 


complete statement of his view as to the relation between 


the Vedantaprakriya and the Yogaprakriyä. Its complete 
statement is found in Nos. 12 to 24 of the verses given 
at the commencement of that commentary. Therein after 
stating in verses 12 to 15 what qualifications an aspirant 
for Brahmajñāna ought to possess he has stated that one 
possessed of such qualifications must approach a preceptor 
for initiation, that thereafter one should do Sravana ete. 
for which the whole of the Uttaramimansa Sastra becomes 
useful, that by the perfection thereof one becomes well up 
in Nididhyasana, that at this stage the whole of the Yoga 
Sástra becomes exhausted, that in the mind thus cleared 
up of dross the knowledge of the essence arises from the 
Mahavakya “Tat ''vam Asi” and an undifferentiated realization 
of the self arises from the words of the Vikya themselves, 
that on the rise of the knowledge, nescience is removed, 
that on that having taken "place, false notions and doubts 
are destroyed, that by the power of that knowledge all the 
acts, which may have been contemplated but not commenced 
become destroyed totally and fresh ones never take place 
but owing to the distraction caused by the works which 
may have heen commenced already, latent desire is not 
destroyed, that it being powerful than everything else is 
calmed down only by Samyama which means Dhāraņā, 
Dhyana and Samadhi, that for securing it the first five 
Angas, Yama etc., become useful, that Samadhi becomes secure 
easily by profound meditation on the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, that thereafter there takes place the destruction of the 
mind and even that of the latent desire and that Jivanmukti 

becomes firm by this three-fold Abhyasa namely the 
ledge of the essence, the destruction of the mind and the ces : 
tion of the latent desire, being carried on simultaneously. .. 


The last writer in this field whose opinion deserves 
to be considered in this connection is Appaya Diksita, 
author of the Siddhantalesa, Kalpataruparimala and several 
other works, The first throughout is an up to-date digest of 
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the views of the Advaitins on the various ` points arising 
out of the four main heads Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana 
and phala, under which the Advaita doctrine is generally 
treated. In the third Pariccheda of that work, which 
relates to the third of the above-mentioned heads, it is 
considered how the acquisition of knowledge leading to 
liberation could take place. In the beginning the opinion 
of Bhiratitirtha namely, that knowledge can be ae 
quired in two ways by the  Samkhymárga and 
Yogamirga is discussed and it is concluded that the 
former is the principal one because the realization of 
Brahman takes place quickly by the method of Sravana ete., 
and the latter the subsidiary one because by the method 
of Upasanà of Nirguna Brahman which is what is meant by 
Yoga, it takes place slowly. On the question what is the 
immediate cause of that realization Appaya Diksita has 
cited three views namely (1) that it is prasamkhyina alone 
which forms part of the Samkhyamarya in the frm Nididhyasana 
and of the Yogamargain the form of Upisana, (2) that it 
is the mind and (3) that it is the Mahavakya of the 
Chandogya Upanisad alone. It is the last 


view that he has 
himself approved - of,! 


It thus appears that his view is 
that Aparoksa Jüüna is the direct result of Sravana of the 
Mahavakya and that Sravana must be aided by either Manana 
and Nididhyasana or .the practice of Yoo 


ga. He does not like 
Dharmaraja enter into a discussion 


whether the process of Nidilhyasana does or does not include 


the practice of Astinga Yoga. 


of the question as fo 


Trom this brief retrospect of the v 
. philosophers of the Advaita school, it 
‘the extreme view of Suresvara 
that - Sravana alone and that 


competent to raise an uninterr upted Vrtti, which is the 
immediate cause of the realization of the great truth 
contained in the Mahavakya "Tat vam Asi’ is not 


oe À— 


iews of the eminent 
can he seen that 
on the first point namely, 


—— 
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shared by any other philosopher but that his alternative 
view that Sravana is the prineipal process and that Manana 
and Nididhyásana are subsidiary processes, was aecepted by 
a large majority of the subsequent thinkers. Between that 
view and that of Vacaspati Misra there is an apparent 
difference in that in the latter the two other processes 
are of equal importance. Still on reflection it appears 
that from a practical point of view there is no difference 
and that what the former class of philosophers has done is 
to emphasize the theoretical side of the doctrine and the 
latter its practical side, for even in the view of the former, 
subordinate though they are, Manana and Nididhyásana have 
their own functions to perform as Madhusüdana Sarasvati 
has clearly explained and that being so, they are not negligible 
processes but form parts of the entire Vidhi which has to 
be gone through for Sadyomukti. The same conclusion is 
pointed at if we take info consideration the text of the 
Brhadaranyaka on which the theory is based. There Sra- 
vana, Manana and Nididhyasana are mentioned in order 
without any hint as to the subordination of the latter 
two to the former. That is however inferred from the 
common experience of mankind that the latter two are 
not possible without the first being gone through because 
there can be reflection over that only which has been 
either seen or heard from an external source, that only 
can be meditated upon which is determined to be the 
truth after ‘reflection and finally that only ean be 
realized which had been seen or heard before. It is just 
like a scientific truth "ascertained by a previous scientist 
and explained by him in a treatise. A student _ who 
wishes to be thoroughly convinced of it, has first to 
learn it from the treatise with the help of his professor, 
then to take the necessary materials and apparatus, make 


-use of them in the way mentioned in the treatise, make repeated 


attempts, correct mistakes as they occur and ultimately if every- 
thing is allright, the truth mentioned in the treatise is visualized 
by him in actual experience. The only difference between such an 
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experiment and an attempt for the practical UT of 
the truth contained in the Mahavakya is that while in d 
the case of the former the materials and the .apparatus " 
are objects of the external world, those in the case of | tl 
the latter are internal ones. That difference is again re- ti 
duced to a minimum when Nididhyasana is understood to | b 
be Atmanatma Viveka (discrimination between the self n 
and the non-selves) for there the materials are the objects | 1 
of the universe and the apparatus is that provided by nature to o 
every sentient being namely, the group of senses of cognition t 
' aided by the mind. How this experiment can be made has e 
been explained in details in Chapter XIII of the Paficadasi.! T 
As for the difference of views as to whether Nididhyà 0 
sana means Viveka (discriminative perception) or Dhyana ó 
(meditation) the issue can be easily reduced to the more m 
: familiar form namely, whether one should try to realize the t 
truth learnt from the scriptures «nd one’s teacher in the a 
outside universe of experience or in one's own self or in o 
the form, whether one should try to realize the presence of } 
one’s own self in all the things of the universe or to a 
realize the self as the source and the internal ruler of é 
everything that appears to the physical or mental eye. The I 
process to be gone through in the former case is that of t 
Viveka and in the second that of Dhyana or what is the c 
same thing, that of the Atmasamyama Yoga which has t 
been described in the Chapter VI of the Bhagavadgità. Tt S 
matters very little which process is resorted to because from a 
the point of view of the Absolute both lead to half-truths à 
and the absolute nature of the self can be realized only c 
when the distinetion between things external aud internal ceases 0 
to be felt and the mistaken identification of the self with i 
the body, which is the cause ofthe perception of that dis- i 
tinction, itself ceases. a 
is the Yogavasistha. Tt is not however a work by a follower of Sankara, and 4 } 
is a very voluminous one written in the Pauranika style. The theoretical m 


and practical sides of the doctrine expounded therein must therefore form the 
subject of an independent article, 
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Lastly, as to whether the Astánga Yoga of Patañjali 
does or does not from part of the Vedantaprakriya. When 
we refer to the Yogasttra with the Bhàsya of Vyasa 
| thereon we find that this Yoga has been treated of in Chap- 
| ter two of that work and that it is intended to be practised 

by those only who are Vyutthita Cittas (of unbalanced 
minds) for Aéuddhiksaya (removal of dross from the mind), } 
That is therefore only a means to an end, the climax there- 
of, namely Samprajfiata Samadhi, being only a step-in-aid to 
the attainment of Asamprajüiata Samadhi which alone is 
competent to cause the state of Kaivalyatva of the Purusa. 
There are also other means recommended for the attainment 
of the same kind of Samadhi such as the Kriyayoga, which 
consists of the practice of ‘Tapas (austerities), Svadhyaya 
(repetitions of the syllable Om or any other incantation or 
the study of the Moksa&stra i.e., the Sruti and Smrti works) 
and Iévarapranidhina (resigration to the will of the Lord 
of the Universe while doing all the necessary acts or. the 
bestowal of the fruits thereof on Him)? which is the same d 
as the Karmayoga whieh is explained in details in several Be Y 
chapters of the Bhagavadgità and particularly in chapters 
III, to VI and XVIII. Further it appears from chapter I of S. 
the Yogasütra, that several other remedies have been pres- F 
cribed in the case of men of balanced minds for securing j 
the steadiness of the mind. Some of them are :—the eulti- l 
vation of the qualities of friendship, compassion, cheerfulness 1 
and tolerance or the exercises of the vital breath and the d 
concentration of the mind on au appropriate part of a parti- 
eular organ of the body with a view to geb au experience E 
of the attribute of a particular element residing in that 
part of the organ or on lévara, who according to this Sutra | 
is a Purusa of a special type or on certain Siddhas such b 
as Vyasa, Suka and others or any other object ue ene i 
likes. Ib is stated in that connection that once the mind 3 
becomes steady it gains strength, that in a strengthened : 3 


CN i 2 
1. Anandiéram Sanskrit Series, No. XLVII pp. 98-99. E 
2. Ibid. p. 57. E 
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mind, there arises the recollection of the true nature 


of things, that on that having arisen the state of 


Samprajtíata Samidhi results, that from that state there 
‘ Prajüà (knowledge) and that on attempts being 
make the mind steady still more and on its 


arises 
made to 
being weaned from the objects of sense, there results Asam- 


prajfiata Samithi!. That being so, the practice of Astáhga 
Yooa cannot be deemed to be an indispensable part of even 
the Yoziprakriyvi of Patañjali’s system aud æ fortiori it can- 
not be deemed to be such a pwt of the Vedāntaprakriyà. 
Therefore the dictum of Sadinanla Vyasa that it must be 
gone through in order to bring about the state of Asam- 


prajüata Samadhi must be understood to mean that it is 
one of the recognized ways for the attainment of tho state 
of Nirvikalpa Samidhi which is necessary for the realization 
of the truth contained in the Mahavikya. Tf he meant that 
it was an indispensable preliminary to the said kind of 
Samadhi then he was mistaken. Similarly when Madhu- 
südana Sarasvati says that the whole of the Yogaśāstra be- 
comes exhausted when Nididhyasana is perfected, he must 
be understood to mean that the Astànga Yoga ceases to be 
useful after that stage i.e.. to say, that the true nature of 
the Self is realized, which according to his view can be 
done either by the JAinamarea 7.5, Tattvavicāra or by the 
Yogamárga ^e. by the Astánga Yoga, between which and 
the Srauta Yoga he seems to h 
The mere realization of the truth once only is in his view 


suffici i i i 
1 ent to put an end to mistaken notions and doubts which 
arise on account of the veil 


ave drawn no distinetion. 


that veil, and to scorel of ignorance, for it destroys 
1 the seeds of all actions contem- 

plated but not commenced and thus to ensure the impos- 
uu of being propelled to do any aetions in future. 
i a E e on d exterminate the latent 
WO EROS actions which haye already heen com- 
pped from bearing their fruits. ‘That 


can, according : 
, Dg to him, be secured by the practice of 


e 


1. Ibid. pp. 28-42, 
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The Practical Side of the Advaita Doctrine 


Samyama t. e. to say by Dharani, Dhyana and Samadhi 
and in the practice thereof the first five Angas namely, 
Yama, Niyama, Asana, Praniyama and Pratyahira would 
be useful. But here too he mentions an alternative 
method and that is that of Isvarapranidhana (intense meditation 
on the Lord of the Universe) by which the state of Samadhi 
is easily attained and the destruction of the mind and the 
eradication of the latent desires are also secured. ‘Thus accord- 
ing to this author the practice of Astinga Yoga is one; not 
the sole, method of securing Jivaumukti in the true sense 
of the term. I therefore conclude that the practice of the 
Astanga Yoga is not absolutely essential either before the 


stage of the realization of the truth contained in the Mahà- 


vükya is reached or even after its attainment. 

The practical side of the Advaita doctrine ean there- 
tore be summed up thus :—Vaidic and Smarta works should 
be performed without an idea as to the fruits accruing 
from them upto the stage at which a desire to become 
free from the cycle of births and deaths arises. Thereafter 
one should begin to practice restraint, cultivate indiffer- 
ence towards the sense-objects, forbearance and other vir- 
tues which would prepare the mind for the reception of 
the highest truth, then approach a Guru and study the 
Vedauta Süstra under him, reflect over what has been 
learnt with the help of learned treatises on that doctrine 
and either by discriminative thinking over the nature of 
objects of the universe or by intense meditation preceded, 
if necessary, by the performance of Astanga Yoga, try to 
realize the truth contained in the Mahavakya “Tat Tvam 
Asi’? previously learnt from the Sastra with the help of a 
Guru, so that ignorance which is the cause of doubts and 
mistaken notions may be dispelled; that on the realization 
thereof one should, in order that the seed of latent desire 


which is the cause of distraction may be scorched — and. 


that true Jivanmukti may be secured, either resort to the 
practice of Sanyama, ie, to say Dharana. Dhyana and 


10 


i 
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Samadhi, preceded or not, aeeordiug as the desire is weak 
or strong, by the practice of Yama, Niyama, Asana, Prä- 
nàvüma and Pratyāhāra or simply meditate upon the Tord 
of. the Universe, an casy means to the attainment of the 
state of Samadhi, which acts ou the seed of the latent | 


decire in the sume way as fire ou d bundle of  erass, 


1 


th 
fin 
va 
vi 
ta 
be 
sk 
mi 
wi 
wl 
th 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
ANEKANTAVAÀDA IN JAINISM. 


JAGDISH CHaxwpma JAIN, M.A. 


Anekāntavāda is a fundamental doctrine which forms 
the key-note to the philosophy of the Jainas. It is de- 
fined as the doctrine of many-sidedness which proves the 
validity of two contradictory statements from the point of 
view of two different standpoints. For example, “let us 
take the antithesis of the “swift and the slow. It would 
be nonsense to say that every movement is either swift or- 
slow. ft would be nearer the truth to say that every 
movement is both swift and slow. swift by comparison 
with what is slower than itself, slow by comparison with 
what is swifter than itself. And so with the other anti- 
thesis |. Anekdntavada is a synthetic process which reconciles 
all the vexed questions of abstruse speculation which seem 
mutually eonfleting. and helps us to acquire true knowledge. 
Different philosophies aecording to their personal, racial and 
historical endowment reflect different temperaments. The 
doctrine of Anekdntavada or many-sidedness, taking a compre- 
hensive view of all, shows that the different representations 
do not tell us what a thing is in itself but only what it is 
to us. In other words, according to this principle, the truth 
is relative to our standpoints. 


This doctrine of cnekantavada finds the most important 
place in Jainism and on this very foundation other doctrines 
of the Jainas are built up. Not only this, but when this 
doctrine is viewed from the historical point of view, it is 


s E. Holmes: In the Quest of Ideal, P 21. 
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proved to be very ancient und popular. It is for this 1 
reason that considerable importance is given to it in the | 
Vedic, Buddhistic and the Western philosophies. 
In a hymn of the Reveda ( X.129.1 ) it is said that | 
“then was not non-existent nor existent.” Commenting upon 
the above Sayana writes: ^ Although the existent and the 
non-existent are different in nature, yet there is a possi- 
of their existing simultaneously." ? In other words, 


Ec 


bility 
admitting that Brahman is neither existent nor non-existent, 
and is beyond description, in the Reveda it is accepted 


that in one and the same substance two contradictory 
aspects can exist together. 7 

In the earliest group of the Upanisads, Brahman is 
described as possessing opposite qualities. For instance, the 
Atman is said to be subtler than the subtle and greater 
than the great; it moves, yet it does not move; and itis 
far as well as near? In the epic age, we find references to 
the doctrine of Anelantavada in the Mahābhārata. Nilakantha 
commenting upon it enumerates the famous seven bhaùgas 
of the syddvada.° 


Now coming to the fifth century B.C., in Buddhistic 
period, we come across a sect called Ajivika. “They dec- 
lared that of a thing beyond our experience the existence 
and non-existence or simultaneous existence and non-existence 
can neither be affirmed nor denied.” ^ Finding some simila- 


2 walt exse saa Aag cuf conf wanna: 
azaan À avatar 1 
cf. also Sukla yajurvedi Samhita, xvi. 28, 29. otc. 
3%. Katha UP. 2. 20; Isa, 5; also cf. Prasna, 
Taittiriya, 2.6; Srelüsealava, 3. 17: Pripadanibhiti-Mahindray ue, 

Ch. 11, ete. 
4. Santi-Parvan, 238. 6. 


5. maamaa ena emer aR T 
aa ai emama: ena mama enaa AATA: | 


azka mg aama: gà amidtaa: ada qnaa | 
6, S E. E. Vol XLV. p. xxvii 


e ————————————— 
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| rity between the doctrines of the Agnostics and of the 
Syadvadins, Jacobi concludes that “in opposition to the 
Agnosticism of Safijaya, Mahavira has established the syad- 
vada which served to silence some dangerous opponents." 
Undoubtedly the above statement of the learned scholar is 
thoughtful and requires considerable attention. To make 
the point more clear, in the words of Prof. Barua who 


follows the same view, we can say that “to avoid error 
Safijaya -contended with the four famous negative proposi- 
tions: A is not B; A is not not-B; A is not both B and 
not-B; A is neither B nor not-B. It is with regard to the 
self-same questions that Mahavira declared from these al- 
ternatives you cannot arrive at truth; from these alternatives 
you are certainly led to error. This is quite true. But 
thereby we cannot deny the existence of the doctrine of Ane- 
küntavüdá in Jaina philosophy before Safijaya. We quite 
agree with the view that žhe doctrine of Syddvada or Supta- 
bhanginaya may be a later development in Jainism, but the 
doctrine of Anekantavada, the first and the most fundamental 
teaching of Mahavira seems to have been at the root of Syddvida. 
The references in the Jain canons of the Svetümbaras are 


in favour of this view. 


Further, when we pass to the various systems of 


the doctrine of the ‘manysidedness’ find a very important 
place. For instance, we come across the doctrine of 
Ksaraksurabhavand in the Upanisadas’ and the Bhagavadgild, e 
Utpadasthitibhangavada in the Parvamimamsa! Parisamavada 
in the Samkhya, Anirvacantyavada in the Vedanta, and 


the doctrine of Madhyamamarga in Buddhism.” 


7. Ibid 

8. Barua: Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 1921. p. 401. 
9. Svotasvatara 1. 8. 

lo. 15. 16. 


11. Mimámsa Slokavartika, p. 619. ; 
12. For further references see ‘Darsan aur Anekantavade’ by Hamesaraj 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Indian philosophy we find that here the ideas similar to 


Sharma. 
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Now when we turn to Western philosophy, instances 
of the ideas similar to the doctrine of Anekantavada can 1 


he multiplied. In Greek philosophy, first of all in trying 


to solve the riddle of permanence and charge, Empedoc- 
les, the Atomists and Anaxagoras declared that absolute 
change is impossible. So far the Eleaties are right. But 


at the same time we see things growing and changing, 
Thus stating that “the original bits of reality cannot be 
created or destroyed or change their nature, but they can 
change their relations in respect to each other,” 33 they 
concluded in favour of relative change. When we read 
the dialogues of Plato we find that everything which we 
originally suppose to be one is described as many and 
under many names; and when we speak of something, we 
speak not of something opposed to being, but only different. ! 


Coming to modern philosophy, Hegel was the first 
philosopher who expounded that contradiction is the root 
of all life and movement, that everything is contradic- 
tion, that the principle of contradiction rules the world. 
To do a thing justice, we must tell the whole truth about 
it, predicate all the contradictions of it, and show how 

| they are reconciled and preserved, 5 Bradley has deseribed 
| similar ideas. According to him everything is essential and 
everything worthless in comparison with others. Nowhere 
is there 


even a single fact so fragmentary and so poor 
that to the universe it does not matter. Thus, he says, 
| that there is truth, in every idea however false, there is 
: reality in everv existence however slight, 1“ 


sses the same thing when he says that no judement is true in 
itself and by itself, 


thinking is informed. 


Joachim expre- 


Every judgment as a piece of concrete 
conditioned to some extent, constitu- 
ted by the appercepient character of the mind." Such and 


13. Thilly, History of Philosophy, p. 31. 
l4. Dialogues of Plato, Vol, iv.. p. 361, 383. 
15. Thilly, History of Philosophy, pp. 485 f 
16. Appearance and Reality, p. 487. 

17, Nature of Truth, ch. II, p. 92-93, 
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similar ideas are expressed by Prof. Perry, William James. $ 
3 

T taid 20 Tos a y a 

John Caird,” Joseph ,7! Edmond Holmes? and many others. 


Lastly, we turn to the Jaina literature itself, 4 great 
logician, Mallavàdin, quotes a passage from the Bhagavati 
where Mahavira replying to his disciple Gotama, describes 
Atman both as consciousness and not-consciousness (taking 
in view the different standpoints). ® There are other aeaaee 
in the Bhagavati™ and JIndtidharmakatha * which DAC 
the form in which the doctrine of Syddavida existed in 
infancy. Jn the ten Niryuktis of Bhadrabahu there is 
mention of the Saplabhanginaya.** Even in the 


its 


works of 
Umisvati, who is honoured by both the sects of the Jai- 
nas, we do not find the doctrine of Suyadarada, Saptabba- 
nginaya although the matenals ave there? and it was ripe 
time for the appearance of this doctrine. 


It is for the first time in the works of Kundakunda, 
a Digambara Jaina, that the seven bangas are enume ated 
only in one gāthā.™ From this time onward begins a 
very important period in the history of Jaina philosophy. 
In the words of Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana “during the era of 
tradition there existed no systematic Jaina treatise on 


18. Present Philosophical Tendencies, chapter on Realism. 
19. The Principles of Psychology, vol.I, eh. xxI, p. 291. 
20. dn Introduction lo the Philosophy of Religion, p. 219, 
21. Jatroduction to Logic, p. 172-3, 
22. Jn the Quest of Ideal, p. 21. 
28. Ramat fueram! fear iaaa aa seat | 
(ea ery c ^ ` EI AS A 
faai ara anar a a erator’ gfe ser anaa wet afa 
qaar ma aan aa aw fanerats | areanamafaao ga- 
amaa ‘strat gor xa ont faa AAT d 
Nayacakra Ms, Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka, 
24, 1. d, p. 5d; 12. 1U, p. 992. 
26. Ch. V.p. 177. 
26. Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana in his History of Indian Logic, p. 107 
mentions a verse of the Niryukti which contains a referenco to 
Saptabhaiginaya, but it is wrong: Cf. also Das Gupta: History of 
Indian Philosophy, p. 181.- * 
27. For example see Sütras 1. 6, 33; õ- 30, 32. 
98. Puncástikayo 1. 14; Pravacanasira, 2. 28. 
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logie, its principles being included in the works of me- 
taphysies and religion. With the commencement of the 
historical period in 455 a.m. there grew up, among the 
Jainas of both the Svetimbara and Digambara sects, a 
band of scholars who devoted themselves to the study of 


logic with great interest and enthusiasm.” *! 


It is during 
this period that we meet for the first time two great 
logicians—Siddhasena Divakara and Samantabhadra. By intro- 
ducing a systematic study of logic they laid the foundation 
of logic among the Jainas for the frst time. Both of them 
were brilliant scholars who acquired a great prominence 
in their epoch.  Siddhasena and Samantabhadra composed 
works where they elaborately discussed logical principles 
and gave an authoritative expositon of the Syadavada 
doctrine. Their review of the contemporary schools of 
philosophy and the declaration that “all the heretical 
doctrines combined form the «true Jaina doctrine of 
Syadvada”,* a synthetic and comprehensive view, is really 
very remarkable in the annals of the Jaina tradition. 

Then we come to Mallavidin and Jinabhadragani. 
he former is called — vàdin or logician, and it is said 
that defeating the Buddhists in a dispute he reestablish- 
el the Jaina faith.? Jinabhadra is called a great 
authority on the sacred literature of the Jainas. He 
almost followed the method of Siddhasena. 

After this in the eighth century a.p. again we 
come to two great exponents of Jaina philosophy who 
spread the Jaina principles far and wide and thereby contribu- 
ted much to the uplitt of the Jaina religion. They are 
Akalanka and Havibhadra. They were most celebrated 
writers on Jaina logic. Akalanka is called ‘the crest 
gem of the circle of all logicians’, while  Haribhadra is 
deseribed as having protected the word of the  Arhats 


- 1, History of Indian Logic, p. 172. 
2. Sammatitarka 3-69; 3-47. 
3. Unfortunately no work of Mallavadin has come out as yet. 
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oe 


very important place during this era. Akalanka 


and 
Haribhadra devoted themselves to the study of Jaina logie, 
they entered into discussion with their Opponents, and 


thereby they carried the Jaina mission. It is for the first 
time that we come across a very minute aud scholarly 
description of the doctrine of Syádavàda.9? The important 
treatment of the six systems of Indian philosophy in the 
Saddarsanasamuccaya and its popularity among the 


preserves the fame of Haribhadra even now. 


scholars 


Afterwards, we come to the great logieians Vidya- 
nanda and Abhayadeva. Both the learned Jainas gave a 
very prominent place to logic (Jaina nyáya) in Jaina 
philosophy. Here we find a synthetic review of the Sam- 
khya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Advaita, Mimümsà and Buddhist phil- 
osophy. Vidyananda in his works Asfasdhasrz and Slokavarlika 
expounded the various logical principles of the Jainas to- 
gether with the special .criticism of Kumirila, a famous 
logician. Abhayadeva, on the other hand, is the author of 
a treatise on logic called, Vadamahdrnava or the ‘Ocean 
of Discussions’ a commentary on the Sammatitarka. He is 
described as a lion who roamed at ease in the wild forest 
of books on logic. 


Coming to the twelfth century. we meet Vadideva and 
Hemacandra, the well-known figures in Jaina literature. The 
former was a great debator and it is said that as a de- 
bator he seemed to have no rival. To establish the doc- 
trine of Syadváda, he wrote Pramananayatattvdlokalankara and 
a voluminous exposition of it, called Syadavadavataakara. 
Hemacandra is a most celebrated author on Jainism. He 
composed thirty-two verses called Anyayogavyavacchedika, a 
beautiful exposition of the six systems, in a very lucid and 
charming language. 

Last of all, we come to Upadhyaya Yasovijaya, a man 
of extraordinary talent. He was a distinguished logician 
and he has written more than one hundred works. He has 


l. vide Rajavartika, I. 6. 6, pp. 24 f 
11 
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preserved a eritieal survey of all the Indian systems with 
special reference to Siromani. the greatest exponent of Modern 
logie of Navadvipa. * 

After this in the eighteenth century there begins the 
period of transition and decline in Jaina philosophy. 


However, the development of the doctrine of Anekanta- 
vida has a very important and unique place in the history of 
Jaina literature. One of the most peculiar eharaeteristies of 
the Jainas was that they had the capacity of absorbing any- 
thing good from outside and of giving it a new form. Their 
strong protest was against social and philosophical exclusive- 
ness. They took a most comprehensive and synthetic view of 
all existing philosophies of their time. A Jaina Pandit is 
aptly said to view every other philosophy in a sympathetic 
way just as a mother looks at her baby. “Truth is one 
and there are various ways of approaching it,"— this is really 
a great truth propounded by the' doctrine of Anehkantavada 
which leads us to understand the truth comprehensively and 
at the same time shows the liberal and all-compromising 
spirit of Jainism. 


33. Yasovijaya. S. C. Vidyabhusana. History of Indian Logic, p. 218. 
84. Adhydtmopanisat, I. 61 by 
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REVIEWS 
SELF, THOUGHT AND REALITY, By A. C. MukkEkJrt, m. A. 
Reaper iw  PuinosoPHy; ALLAHABAD University; THE JUVENILE 
Press; ALrramasan, 1933; Pre. Xin +410. Pricr, Rs. 6/4. 


Prof. A. C. Mukerji’s book, ‘Self, Thought and Reality’ 
is a very valuable contribution to current Philosophical thought 
and repays a very careful study. The author deals with the 
three cardinal Problems of Philosophy, Self, Thought and 
Reality. The three Problems, of course, ave related, and 
the author shows how their relation is to be viewed. At 
the same time he warns his readers against any hasty identi- 
fication of the three Problems with one another. In particular 
he warns us against identifying thought and reality in the 
way in which some idealistic schools identify them. 


Here the author has done signal service to philosophy. 
He has very thoroughly shattered a common delusion that 
all idealism, no matter whether it is subjective or objective, 
somehow reduces all reality to ideas. There is consider- 
able justification for the author’s devoting a large amount 
of space to the shattering of this delusion, when one 
reflects that writers of the standing of Perry and Moore " 
have fallen victims to it. The authors remark, “In view 2m 
of the exaggerated notions that still prevail about the 
difference of the idealistic from the realistic contentions, 
it may be useful to point out at this place that the ` 
correspondence theory, rightly understood, is not entirely 
opposed to the idealistic analysis of the knowledge situa- 
tion” is very apposite, in view of the hazy notions that 
prevail on the subject of the idealiss attitude towards 
reality. The idealist undoubtedly insists, strongly as any 
realist, upon the ‘independence’ of objective reality, his 
only difference from the realist lying in the interpreta- 
tion of this ‘independence.’ 


So far Mr. Mukerji has correctly stated the idealis- 
tic position, and his readers will certainly thank him for 
removing a lot of misconceptions about the idealist’s atti- 
tude towards reality which are mainly responsible for the 
unpopularity of idealism with a certain section. But 
when he goes beyond this and attacks Bosanquet for 
stating that the world exists for a mind, we are afraid a E 
we cannot follow him. Here we think the  idealist’s P 
attitude is correctly stated by A. E. Taylor when he : 
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says that realism starts from “ the true. premises that 
there are real faets of which my experience does not 
Ej make me explicitly aware, and that my cognition even } 
of my own experience is incomplete, and argues to the false 
conclusion that there are therefore realities independent 
of any experience.” (Elements of Metaphysics, p. 75.) One 
could have understood Mr. Mukerji’s position if he had 
been a full-fledged realist, but evidently he wants to 
remain within the idealistic fold. He evidently believes 
that he can remain an idealist and yet deny that the 
world exists for a mind or consciousness. It is hero 
precisely that we find it impossible to follow him. 


That Mr. Mukerji is able to maintain this curious | 
position is due only to one thing, namely, to the fact that 
he has not cared to examine the nature of reality. If he 
had done that, he would have found it impossible to adopt 
the ambiguous position which he has thought fit to adopt 
in this book. He asserts that there is arevelation of reality 
to a mind in knowledge. But what is this ‘reality’? Is it 
w mere Dinge-an-sich, a neutral something which is neither 
material nor mental? It is really impossible to avoid this ques- 
tion. Would he accept Perry’s position and say that although 
the thing-in-itself is independent of any mind, yet as known, 
^ it is mental? But if he does not accept this view, is there 

any alternative to the position that reality is mental? 
Mr. Mukerji seems to think that epistemological idealism is an 
all-suffeing doctrine. But with the ditticulties of the Kantian 
position before him, is it possible to maintain this view ? 


Mr. Mukerji, however, himself has felt the inadequacy 
of epistemological idealism and has tried to add to it an 
ontological realism. But this is the great “Surbonian bog 
where whole armies have sunk", from the douo ions 

[6 [5 HIP 
f “transcendental idealism,” to ja y E. 
0 E al id ealism, to the valiant heroes marching 

* the banner of “epi )ele: ism? i 
paler are : de > pepimemological monism?, and there is 
Ho reas s unk that Mr. Mukerji will fare any. better. 
Es 7 F awi take a fanciful view of Mr. Mukerjis position 
but that there are valid reasons for thinking that he wats 


to combine epistemological idealism with ontological realism; 
will appear very clearly ic 


i i 2 from his explicit ste at p.189 
en us book: “We have no ho DUM Mos 
reception to the realist in so faras he teaches that the world 
of reality is not the mere contents of the universal mind 
or is it the unrolling of mental events by. creative imagina- 
tion or aesthetic activity as taught by neo-idealism." Ou 
is next page he says similarly that the world is completely 
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independent of the scientists mind. The world, therefore, 
according to him, is not only independent of the individual 
mind, also of any mind, no matter how objective or univer- 
sal it may be. 


We only mention this point in order to show how even 
a very highly logical mind like that of Mr. Mukerji is apt 
to be led astray by the glamour of realism. So far as the posi- 
tion of epistemological idealism is concerned, his exposition 
is very good and his estimate of the Kantian Philosophy 
is véry correct. 

When we come to the last part of the book, we find 
that Mr. Mukerji has done great service to philosophy by 
making short work of Bradley’s conception of Self, which 
is perhaps the one weak point of his remarkable book, 
Appearance and Reality. Mr. Mukerji, in his discussion 
of the nature of Self, has laid stress upon the doctrine 
of the “Centrality of Self’ which he believes to be the 
essential feature of the philosophy of Kant, Green and 
Sankara. But this ‘centrality’ Mr. Mukerji has understood 
only in the epistemological sense. No doubt this was 
the sense in which Kant understood it, but Sankara 
certainly understood it in a wider sense. Mr. Mukerji 
admits this, and so finds fault with Sankara who he 
says, “in a slipshod manner” * replaces the coneept of 
individual self by that of the Eternal Self". But 
he forgets that it is impossible for philosophy to stop 
at the epistemological problem, and that if it passes beyond 
this to the problem of ontology, it cannot help reckoning 
with an Absolute Self or Eternal „Consciousness. But, as 
we have already said, he has not discussed the ontologieal 
question at all, except very eursorily, and has contented him- 
self merely with the statement that knowledge is a revela- 
tion of reality. 

` To conclude: The book is one of the most valuable 
contributions in recent times to the study of the problem 
of knowledge, especially the problem of knowledge as it 
presented itself to Kant. As criticism and exposition of the 
Kantian epistemological position, it ranks very high, and it 
can undoubtedly be placed by the side of the classieal works 
of Riehl, Paulsen, Cohen, Vaihinger, Caird and Norman Kemp 
Smith. What it lacks is a discussion of the problem of 
Reality, although its title leads one to expect it. We hope, 
however, Mr. Mukerji will remove this deficiency in a 
second yolume which, we understand, he has already begun 


i ill proba -y soon see the light of the day. 
and which will probably very Capes 
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THE HOUSE THAT FREUD BUILT By Dr. Joseren Jasrroy; 
River 7/6 | 


Dr. Jastrow's book supplies the need for a popular 
but at the same time a proper, systematic and impartial 
appraisal of psychoanalysis. Till now the critically inclined 
“average” reader had either to use his own intelligence 
which is insufficient or to choose between the wholly 
unwarrantable outburst of Wohlgemuth and the tech- 
nical and difficult treatises of Rivers, Hart, Hollingworth 

| and other professionals. The present volume solves this 
difficulty. 


For academicians of the stricter order the book 
would savour of bad taste, because of the excessive 
indulgence of the author in witticisms and verbal inge- 
nuity, a procedure which is almost always at the expense 
of sanity and balance. 

The book is divided into two parts, expository and 
critical. 5 

The expository portion is fairly complete, though 
exactitude and simplicity in defining technical terms might 
have considerably added to the clarity of the exposition. 
Thus the exquisite lucidity with which Freud explains “dream- 
work” and “censor” is rendered into hopeless confusion of 
colloquialisms, slangs and other popular devices of ridicule 
in the following sentences ;—To Freud, a dream is “a 
boot leg" traffic in repressed desires. Its methods of eva- 
ding the internal-revenue officers of the moral and social 
world are interesting. Tt smugelee its wares by wrapping 
them in camouflaged packages and employing ingenious 
dramatic disguises, at times with as little regard for the moral 
as for the logical properties. It is evident how misleading 
and inaccurate such treatment of technical subject can be 
for the academically untrained reader. 


Mention has also been made of the chief deviations 
from the strict Freudian path, i. e. of- the Analytical 
psychology of Adler and the work of the Neo-Freudians. 
The expositiory portion concludes with an account of the 
applications of psychoanalysis in the fields of sociology, 
anthropology and art, : 

The critical portion is 
tion of the claims of 
its evaluation as a 
investigation, 


devoted more to the examina- 
psychoanalysis as a science, than to 
method of therapy and paychological | 
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_It has been attempted to prove that the entire struc- 
ture of poychoanalysis is hypothesis with an unhealthy 
dominance of imaginations and assumptions. 


The book concludes with a future forecaste in which 
Dr. Jastrow has expressed his hope and faith in the ulti- 
mate disentanglement of the issues raised by psychoanalysis. 
With Stefan Zwief Frend’s latest biographer, he concludes 
that  psyhoanalysis shall be, in the end “acclaimed for 
its intrinsie worth and its errors shall be forgiven and 
forgotten". 


T 


Taqi 


FREUD'S “NEW INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


The “New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis” 
are a continuation of the Lectures delivered by Sigmund 
Freud in the two winter ‘sessions 1915-17, in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and fall into three groups. The first is the 
new manipulation of the old themes on account of deep- 
ening of his knowledge, and the alterations of his views. 
The other two groups contain an actual enlargement of 


[^ 
the field, dealing with the matters which either did not 1 
exist then or were known too little to be dealt with 
separately. 


He begins by  revising his theory of dreams for 
"with the theory of dreams, analysis passed from being 
a psyeho-therapeutie method to being a psychology of the 
depths of huinan nature". Hs agrees with the view of 
the  non-analytie physicians, which is the common-sense 
view, that the dream may be an indication that the drea- 
mer has slept badly or that he is sufferine from some 
organic disturbance. But “even this unintelligible dream” 
says Freud, “must be a perfectly valid, sensible and valu- 
able mental act of which we can make use in the analy- 
sis, just like any other communication”. But the ‘assump- 
ion’ that every dream is capable of being interpreted 
is not supported by fact nor is it conclusively proved from 
the examples that he has quoted in his book. The means 
at his disposal, he regrets, are meagre, but nonetheless 
he cherishes the hope that it would be possible for him, 


| with the development of the present science to find mean- E 
1 ing in-every dream. ; i : E. 
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Dreams, he has divided into three kinds, (1) Wish-dreams, 
(2) Anxiety-dreams aud (3) Punishment-dreams. But he has S 
very little to say new about his basie attitude towards the i 
nature and meaning of dreams, for all dreams ultimately X 
are reduced to the first type. Hien ‘Punishment dreams’ are 
“the fulfilments of our wishes of the critical, censuring, and | 
premoting function of the mind." Freud is aware of two 
difficulties in the way of accepting the “‘wish-fulfilment”’ theo- 
ry of dreams, the examination of which leads him far a- 
field and for which he has found no completely satisfactory 
solution. Firstly people who have had severe shocks or who 
have gone through serious psychic traumas are cotinually 
being put back into the traumatic situation in dreams. Second- 
ly, though the “sexual experiences of the child are bound 
up with painful impressions of anxiety, prohibition, dis 
appointment and punishment”, yet they have got an easy 
access to dream-life. 

The weakest point in Freud has been his undue em- 
phasison sex. Every dream-symbol we find has a sexual 
meaning for him and those, such as death and birth, which 
do not belong to this category ‘are so very scanty as cun 
be easily neglected. Though he has tried to give reasons 
why a thing should be taken to be this rather than the other 
yet ultimately they all can be reduced mainly to two—the | 
male genital organ and the female organ of reproduction. 


On page 114, while recognising Oedipus complex as 
being responsible for some of the phobias which ha has 
classed with anxiety—hysteria, Freud says that the real 

| danger that the child fears as a result of his being in 
love with the mother is the punishment of castration. 
But one fails to understand why the love of the boy is 
not turned into hate for her mother, when she threatens 

* the child? A cruel mother ean be feared, but it is un- | 
natural to suppose that she will beloved by the boy and 
hated only by the girl. Freud believes that the girl 
holds her mother responsible for her physical defficiency 
and the supposed castration, and consequentley she begins 
hating her. But when the girl sees that her mother is 
in no better a condition than herself, why does she not 
sympathise with her in her catastrophe ? Frankly speaking 
the conclusion drawn by Freud that the child shows a natu- 
ral love towards the opposite sex is arbitrary and un- 
founded. 


While rticising Adlers individual psychology he 
remarks that “whether a person is homo-sexual or a necro- i 
philist or an anxiety—ridden hysteric or a shut-in-obses- 
sional or a raming madman—in every case the Individual 
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Psychology of Adlerian persuasion will assign as the motive 
force of his condition the fact that he wants to assert 
UA himself, to over-compensate for his inferiority, to be on 
top, and to move over from the feminine to the masculine 
| line". But it could, with equal truth, be said that according 
to Freud whether a person goes tothe parks, gives expression 
to his wishes, loves his parents, sees a dream, criticises a 
person, praises or condemns him—all his movements are 
referrred to his sexual matters—the desire to kill his father 
and marry his mother, or express his love for the opposite 
sex. 


Freud is so much obsessed with sexual thoughts that 
he goes out of himself to search for them in the ana- 
lysis of his patients. He finds himself out of his elements 
when he is forced to talk of non-sexual matters, even if 
it is only to prove the relevancy of his ideas which are 
stationed in a quarter that has anything but facts. 


K.S. Mathur. 
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